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FREE COPIES OF 
WE MUST CELEBRATE THE 
EASTER NIGHT 
by Rev. Josef Loew, C.SS.R., Vice-Relator of the Historical Section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, may be obtained from the 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota (in any quantity). 


COPIES OF THE 

PRAYER FOR MARY’S YEAR 
by Pope Pius XII are available in the form of a four page leaflet. 
$.60 per hundred. Liturgical Press. (For single copies please enclose 
stamps to cover postage and mailing costs.) 


THIS SPRING’S 

finest addition to the Popular Liturgical 
Library is Dom Jean Gaillard’s HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. What 
may strike one most is his excellent treatment of the Easter mystery 
from the threefold viewpoint of 1. a past redemptive act, 2, a present 
sacred reality, 3. a pledge of future full realization. Excellently trans- 
lated by a pioneer American liturgist, Rev. William Busch of St. Paul 
Seminary. With an introduction by the Most Reverend Peter W. 
Bartholome, D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud. 
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ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 


The Benedictine Fathers of St. 
John’s Abbey are in need of 
funds to construct mecessary 
monastic and guest quarters. 
They wish to contact people who 
have sums of $1,000 or more 
for investment as a loan or an 
annuity at favorable rates. Let- 
ters requesting details are wel- 


CHURCH LINENS 


Specializing in the finest of 
Linens for four generations. 
We cater exclusively to 
Churches and Religious Orders 
in their Linen needs, and can 
offer you outstanding values and 
qualities. 


PURPLE VEILING SILK 
PLEXIGLASS 
PALL FOUNDATIONS 
(with instructions for mounting) 
5% ”__§"_§16 a ae) .00 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 


LINEN GIRDLE CROCHET 
THREAD 


PURE SILK 
EMBROIDERY FLOSS 


all colors—25e a skein 
Free Samples 
Mary Moore, Importer 
Box 394WO—Davenport, lowa 


come. Please address: 


Rt. Rev. Baldwin Dworschak, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
Collegeville, Minnesota 



































Ger couer 40 yeas-- 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS AND PRIESTS 
HAVE KNOWN THE VALUE OF 


The Catholic Educational Review 


Edited under the direction of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Department of Education 


SOME RECENT CONTENTS: 


Developing a Reading Vocabulary . Sr. Mary Brian, O.P. 
The Catholic College and University. 
Function of Psychology Courses in a 


Molding Youth in Sanctity and Sanity Sr. Mary 

The Religious Instruction of the Exceptional Child Sr. Noel Marie, CSI. 
Education Problems, Projects, Techniques—Abstracts—News from the Educa- 
tional fiield—Notes—Book Reviews—Covers the Elementary, High School, 
and College Levels. 

Published monthly from September through June. 

Subscription Price: U. S., Canada and Foreign $4.00 Single Number 50 cents 

Address: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 
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SAINT pAUL STATUARY COMPANY 


30 EAST SEVENTH STREET SAINT DAULI, MINNESOTA 
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GUIDE FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


Short, penetrating, thought- provoking essays that serve as guide-posts to 
all those who are engaging in any kind of social action within the Church. 
What recommends Father de Montcheuil is his strength of ideas and their 
practical application. He dodged none of the problems. Theology was not a 
flight from reality. He is the author of For Men of Action. $1.50 








THE APOSTOLIC ITCH 
Vincent J. Giese 


A keen and poignant series of reflections on the lay apostolate, particu- 
larly the direction it should take in the years ahead. A provocative inquiry 
into the laity’s search for a vocation in the Church, the type of spirituality 
which must accompany any personal apostolic dedication, and the great 
tasks which lie ahead for the laity. $2.75 





WISDOM SHALL ENTER 
Leo J. Trese 


A popular presentation of the evidence of the Catholic faith, Father Trese 
now turns to apologetics and the discussion of the nature of God and man, 
miracles, religion, Christ’s Church and much more, $2.75 





THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS 


C. Spicq 

A meditative commentary on the letters of St Paul dealing with the 
qualities of the priesthood. Translated from the famous French biblical 
series Lectio Divina, it will be welcomed by priests and seminarians. $3.50 








ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM YOUR BOOKDEALER. 
Fides Publishers, Chicago 10, Illniois 


























































How to Speak 
“from the 
abundance 

of your heart” 


Anyone can quote from scripture 
.. . but if you are to impart a 
true understanding of your faith 
to others . . . you must first have 
a deep, spiritual grasp of Christ’s 
truths and their mean to us. 

It is to aid you in this sublime 
purpose that the Dominican Fathers 
of the Province of St. Albert the 
Great have instituted the “Cross 
and Crown Series of Spirituality.” 
. . . Designed to strengthen your 
own understanding, it offers a 
newer, deeper appreciation of 
Catholic teaching. 

The Series provides a wide varie- 
ty of books on spiritual matters 
written by authors of many lands. 
Classical works are presented in 
modern translations. Translations 
of modern works and books by 
American authors are also included 
in the series. Altogether, the Series 
provides an authoritative libr 
of practical value to those who wis 


to understand and spread the word 
of Christ. 


TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 
Fruits of Contemplation: by Vic- 

torino Osende, O.P. 

This first book in the Cross and 
Crown Series clearly explains the 
nature of Christian perfection, the 
meaning of devotion and prayer, 
the role of the apostolate, devotion 
to Mary, the imitation of Christ 
and many other inspiring truths. 

What the press says about the 
book: Ave Maria “It is inconceiv- 
able that any person interested in 
sanctity could read this book and 
not be moved by the great spiritual 
wisdom of the author, the pure 
passionate beauty of his doctrine 
.. . @ modern masterpiece.” $4.75. 
($3.80 if you are a subscriber to 
the Cross and Crown Series) 


The Cross and the Christian: by Pius 

Raymond Regamey, O.P. 

The second title in the Series ana- 
lyzes the contemporary errors concern- 
ing the nature and role of suffering in 
the Christian life and demonstrates 
that the sanctifying value of the Cross 
of the Christian can come only 
through the Cross of Cavalry. $3.25. 
($2.60 if you are a subscriber to the 
Cross and Crown Series) 


SPECIAL SERIES DISCOUNT 

Titles in the Cross and Crown Series 
will be published at the rate of two or 
three each year. By ae to the 
series you will receive each book in 
the Series as it appears at a special 
20% discount. You may begin your 
subscription with either the first or 
second volume and you may terminate 
it at any time if you should so desire. 


At Your Bookstore 
B. HERDER BOOK CO., PUBLISHERS 
15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE EASTER VIGIL 


An edition prepared specifically for parish use. Pointed explanations precede 
each sction, with directional and informative commentary for the entire 


service. 64 pages. 


(he CASLER VIGII 





Commended for: 


a) Arrangement. By use of various types the parts of the people are more clear- 
ly indicated, explanatory comment is more easily distinguished from the text 
of the prayers themselves, and the over-all appearance more inviting. 


b) Translation and explanatory comment. The editors studied the more difficult 
and obscure phrases intensively so that this edition embodies the best research 
on the subject. Brief, simple commentary, stressing spiritual values. 


c) Musical notation. Modern, and complete for responses by the congregation. 
Mass I and XVIII. Two popular Easter hymns. 


d) Price 
I NI nd ss icstvitinngeilsintonbaeaicicesiidcaselloilie $ .10 each 
II ie tincidicenneiccecnsintnielaietis Science 15 each 


For use by the Celebrant at the altar: 


ORDO SABBATI SANCTI. The Decrees, text, and rubrics, published by 
the Vatican Polyglot Press. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $1.75 
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LIFE-GIVING DEATH 


T NO other time in 
the year does the movement of events in the liturgy take place with 
such rapidity as during the period between Spy Wednesday and 
Easter Sunday, and more especially during the last two weeks. Even 
those of us who are occupied in celebrating the liturgical offices of 
the time find it difficult to keep pace with its movement. Here we 
can only point out some of the more general aspects, leaving the 
details for personal study and meditation. 

The two events which characterize the drama of the time, and 
which set a pattern that repeats itself in many guises throughout the 
whole history of Christianity and in every phase of the spiritual life 
of each individual soul, are the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
“It behoveth Christ to suffer and so enter into His glory.” 

The cross, which was the instrument of death, has through Christ 
become the means of life. The contradictions that Providence allows 
or even plans for us are the most effective means of bringing us to a 
fulness of life eternal. 

The inspired writer gives us the perfect summary of Christ’s 
life and death when he writes: “For let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God: but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habit 
found as a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross. For which cause God also hath 
exalted Him, and hath given Him a name which is above all names” 
(Phil. 2: 5-9). 

Not only are we here given the “mind of Christ,” but we are 
clearly told that we too should be of the same “mind” and be pre- 
pared to follow His example. It is only by dying to ourselves and 
becoming alive in Christ that we can find eternal happiness. 

The beginning of this process in us takes place at baptism where, 
in the words of St. Paul: “We are buried together with Him by 
baptism unto death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the 
power of the Father, so we also may walk in the newness of life” 
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(Rom. 6:4). In baptism we renounced ourselves, we gave ourselves 
to Christ. 

Even if there were no question of sin, even if we had all the per- 
fection of human nature, we must clearly understand that that is not 
what God wants. It is not enough. God demands from us something 
that is supernatural — super-human ; something that we cannot give 
Him of ourselves. We can only find it in Christ. 

In Him, however, we can find everything; but we must renounce 
ourselves. 

It is our failure to realize how completely “supernaturalized” 
everything must be to be acceptable to God, that is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of our difficulty in understanding and accepting the 
ways of Providence. Our Lord Himself warned His apostles that 
they could only bear fruit through being part of the Vine. And He 
went further and added that even when they did succeed in bearing 
fruit His Father, the Good Husbandman, would purge, prune them 
so that they might bring forth more fruit. 

This is a process that is continually going on. It is of course clear 
that all that is evil and sinful is displeasing to God and must be 
gotten rid of. But there is much that is good, or seemingly good, 
which is either not the good that God wants from us, or which is not 
good enough. This also must be eliminated, and because we do not 
see the need for its elimination, God has to prune us Himself by 
the cross. 

It is by the cross that we are made what God wants us to be. For 
that reason the more He loves us, the more holy or great He intends 
us to be, the more use He makes of the cross in His providential 
care and guidance of our lives. 

Most Catholics have some idea of this pattern, and up to a point 
most Catholics are prepared to accept what they would call “their 
cross.” But it is generally regarded as something adventitious, a 
necessary concession s0-to-speak, to the example set by our Lord; 
but it seldom is accepted as the essential core of Christianity. 

For most Catholics, Christ’s chief work on earth was to teach 
men by word and by example the way to life. His passion and death 
were a tragedy, important in some mysterious way, but, they feel, 
by no means the most important feature of His mission. 

Yet that is exactly the contrary of the truth. For the truth is that 
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our Lord’s principal work was to offer sacrifice — to suffer and to 
die — and it was by His passion and death that He saved the world. 
Obviously there was no question in our Lord’s case of any need for 
“improvement” ; yet we are given a hint of the divine plan when our 
Lord says in His prayer at the Last Supper: “For them do I sanctify 
Myself.” Our Lord’s example is clear; it should be sufficient for us. 

Still, the plan of God is directed to bringing us to a happiness and 
a destiny so undreamt of that we find it impossible to understand 
fully the way in which He prepares us for it. Instinctively we cling 
to our own self — and our own plans, to our power of serving God 
and of meriting — if for no other reason than that we cannot imagine 
any other way of reaching our goal. We do not realize how com- 
pletely God has taken upon Himself the work of our sanctification, 
we find it difficult to believe that all we need do is to cast our burden 
on Him and He will provide for everything. 

But that is the truth. God Himself has come to save us, and the 
more completely we abandon ourselves, the more completely will 
He do His work in our souls. 

In practice this pattern is found in many different guises in indi- 
vidual souls. There are many zealous workers, both clerical and lay, 
in the vineyard of the Lord who are doing wonderful work in God’s 
service. They are quite disappointed and somewhat upset when 
God interferes in that work, by sending them bad health, and by 
allowing interference from authority — even from ecclesiastical 
authority — to intervene. If such frustration is accepted, that is 
done wonderingly and with a view to making the best of a bad job. 

Very few souls realize that such interference from God is really 
an invitation to come to a higher place at the banquet table of His 
love. Too many souls, unfortunately, do not accept this interference 
at all and, finding it too hard, they walk no more with Jesus. 

At another level one can see this policy of the cross — of contra- 
dictions — being misunderstood and resisted by souls. In many 
cases when one feels called to a contemplative vocation, and en- 
deavors to follow that vocation, one is surprised to find that Provi- 
dence seems to arrange things that one’s life is so filled with activity 
that there is no room for “contemplation.” 

This particular theme turns up with endless variations. One solu- 
tion is that God often refuses to allow a soul an opportunity of 
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“acquiring” contemplation by his own efforts, because He Himself 
intends to give him “infused” contemplation as an absolutely free 
gift at a later stage. 

Then too we have cases of those who are in despair because God 
seemingly has allowed them to meet more and more occasions of sin 
— even, sometimes to fall into sin. This pattern would need careful 
analysis, but one may say that it seems as if there are cases where 
only a fall will teach a soul the humility necessary for his greater 
sanctification. 

However there are endless varieties of such “contradictions,” and 
each calls for separate treatment by a competent director. But in all 
of them one can trace the pattern of the cross; and the answer to 
them all is found in the liturgy of the Requiem Mass: “Vita mutatur 
non tollitur.” God changes us, He does not destroy us; and for 
“changes” one can always read “improves.” 

It goes further than that. Our Lord assures us: “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life, he that believeth in Me, although he be dead 
shall live” (John 11:22). “Although he be dead”! No more absolute 
ruin of our hopes than death can be incurred. Yet even there our 
Lord insists that we must trust Him. 

We are all akin to the disciples who met the risen Christ on the 
road to Emmaus, and who complained how their hopes had heen 
disappointed. They had hoped that the Messias would make their 
own dreams come true; they would not go far enough in confidence 
to believe that His plans for their salvation were better. Yet that is 
the message of the Resurrection. 

We must all die — we must all die daily, renouncing ourselves 
and putting on Christ. But Christ has overcome death, and by His 
resurrection has become a life-giving spirit for us. Death, in fact, 
should be a joyous deliverance from the weary bonds of self-love, 
and from the futile urge to self-reliance. 

Christ is our Passover, He is our Savior. He is our very life itself. 
We may and should rejoice in our infirmities so that the power of 
Christ may dwell in us. 

The psalmist, and through him the Holy Spirit, shows us the truth, 
which contains the answer to all our problems. “For the Lord is high 
and looketh on the low; the high He knoweth afar off. If I shall 
walk in the midst of tribulation, Thou wilt quicken me and Thou 
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hast stretched out Thy hand against the wrath of my enemies and 
Thy right hand has saved me” (Ps. 137:6-7). “The Lord ruleth 
me and I shall want for nothing. He hath set me in a place of pasture. 
He hath brought me up on the water of refreshment; He hath con- 
verted my soul. He hath led me on the paths of justice for His own 
name’s sake. For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death, I will fear 20 one, for Thou art with me” (Ps. 22: 1-4). 
M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.S.O. 


THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY 


OVERS of the 
liturgy have an instinctive admiration for all that Blessed Pius X 
stands for; and there are many things worthy of admiration in his 
great life. Not the least of these is his spirit of poverty. 

It was not especially remarkable, perhaps, that having been born 
as a poor peasant he should rise to the splendor of the highest office 
on earth; that sort of thing has happened more than once. What 
was remarkable was that the poverty which began as a necessity was 
transformed into a virtue of such strength and constancy that it 
could develop and flower in circumstances so different from those 
of his peasant origin. 

When Pius X died he was literally a poor man, and at the begin- 
ning of his simple last Will and Testament he could write in all 
truth: “I was born poor; I lived poor; I die poor.” 

For those who love the liturgy it should not be without interest 
to discover that the spirit of poverty and the liturgical spirit are 
united so intimately in the life of Blessed Pius. And it might very 
well be instructive to inquire whether this is just a fortuitous associ- 
ation or whether it involves some kind of inner connection. 


POVERTY AND LITURGY 


That there is some kind of relation between poverty and liturgy is 
fairly obvious. Both of them deal with material things; and not just 
accidentally or extrinsically, but by their very nature. 
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Poverty has to do essentially with material things; it governs the 
way in which these things enter into the Christian life. In a realm of 
pure spirits there can be no question of poverty, any more than 
there can be question of the virtue of chastity. 

Liturgy, too — at least the liturgy of this earth — is essentially 
bound up with material things. Without bread, wine, water, oil and 
many other material things the sacramental life of the Church could 
not exist. The liturgy is by its very nature a materialistic thing. 

While both poverty and liturgy deal with material things, they 
appear to do so in ways that are diametrically contrary, and the 
relation between them can easily seem essentially antithetical. 

Christian poverty is often presented as a flight from material 
things ; Christian perfection is made to consist in a renunciation of 
them and in a constant effort to.detach one’s affections from them. 

The liturgy, on the other hand, seems to be going in the opposite 
direction; it seems to be reaching out constantly to embrace and 
possess material things, and often in ways that are lavish and sump- 
tuous. Think of all the riches that are poured out freely and unstint- 
ingly in the cult of the Church ; think of all the marble and silver and 
gold and silk and precious stones that go into the churches and altars 
and sacred vessels and vestments. How often do we not have pointed 
out to us the sharp contrast between the sumptuousness of certain 
Catholic shrines and the dire poverty of the peasants who live near 
them or who come to them in pilgrimages? And are there not stories 
of holy men who did not hesitate to melt down the sacred vessels to 
provide alms for the poor? 

Even apart from the sumptuous aspects of the Church’s cult, even 
in its simplest and most ordinary aspects, the spirit of the liturgy 
seems to be opposed to the spirit of poverty. Far from flying from 
material things, the ritual of the Church goes out in search of them 
to embrace them, to possess them, to claim them for its own. And 
it may come as a surprise to those who are schooled in all the ascet- 
ical rules concerning renunciation of affection and attachment to 
material things to discover in the Easter Vigil what an ecstatic affec- 
tion and attachment the Church seems to have for a material thing 
like water. 

There is surely some kind of paradox here; but actually it is 
nothing more than that. The relation between poverty and liturgy 
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is not antithetical ; both of them are in reality aiming at precisely the 
same thing. Let us try to see why. 


GOD’S VIEW OF MATTER 


To be a Christian is to participate in the life of God; it is to have a 
share in His way of loving Himself and all things through charity 
and in His way of knowing Himself and all things through faith. 
Among other things, to be a Christian is to enter into God’s way of 
viewing material things. 

And this is a very paradoxical thing. For on the one hand, God 
sees material things at the very end of a long hierarchy of creation 
which extends from His throne down across the innumerable angelic 
substances (each of whom is a whole radiant universe in himself 
and the least of whom is richer in being and beauty than the whole 
material universe and everything in it) until it peters out in the 
darkness of the material world. In this perspective, material things 
are the least valuable and therefore the most expendable of all 
existing things. Insofar as the renunciation of them can purchase 
things of a higher order, they must be expended. 

On the other hand, though they are at the extremity of creation, 
material things are a part of God’s work and, like everything else in 
this work, they are a reflection of His perfection and of the loveli- 
ness of His face. In this perspective, God sees material things as 
an expression of His own life and being and therefore as something 
sacramental, as outward signs through which His beauty and truth 
can shine into the minds and hearts of men and angels. 

Indeed, He sees that in certain respects material things are a 
better expression of His life than any other creatures. Think, for 
example, of the fact that only in material things and because of 
matter can there be the generation of one person from another as 
there is in the procession of the Word from the Father in the bosom 
of the Trinity. 

It is a rather common persuasion that God despises material 
things. Yet He is the One who became Flesh; He is the One who 
drew out of matter organs for Himself with which to cry and to 
crawl; He is the One who made matter absolutely and eternally 
adorable by uniting it hypostatically with Himself. 

The one who really despises material things is the proud pure 
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spirit, Satan; for matter was his undoing in the Incarnation, and it 
continues to be his undoing in that extension of the Incarnation 
which is the sacramental system of the Church: a few drops of water 
give an infant a share in the divine life which Satan has lost forever ; 
a few grains of wheat bring into the soul of a child of seven the 
infinite God Himself whom Satan can never attain; a few drops of 
oil rescue a dying sinner from the flames of hell which Satan can 
never escape. 

The paradox of God’s view of material things is found reflected 
in the life of His Son. Though the Word-made-Flesh was poor, 
though He did not have whereon to lay His head, He always showed 
a remarkable interest in material things and a warm and sensitive 
love for them. In His parables He used them constantly, the lilies of 
the field, the wheat, and all the rest, to express the highest spiritual 
truths.? 

This same paradox is found in the follower of Christ who is gen- 
erally considered to be the most authentic model of Christian pov- 
erty, St. Francis of Assisi. No one ever stripped himself more com- 
pletely of material possessions than the Poverello; yet his attitude 
toward material things had so much warmth and tenderness and 
sympathy and feeling in it that he looked upon them as his brothers 
and sisters. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


This paradox becomes intelligible only when it is viewed in terms 
of man’s relations to the universe and God’s original plan for crea- 
tion. Man does not live in isolation from the physical world about 
him. His whole life is deeply rooted in the universe and has manifold 
and complex relations with the material things which surround him. 
Because he does not exist in isolation from the material universe, 
he did not fall, nor was he redeemed, in isolation from it. 


+ At least one of His biographers has succeeded in capturing the spirit of 
His attitude towards the material universe. In Who Is This Man Mélanie 
Marnas writes: “Lake of Genesareth, you have borne Him on your limpid 
bosom. How He loved, when tired or sad, the cadenced creak of the oar, the 
whistle of the wind through cord and canvas. Lucky, lucky lake. You have 
cradled Him, you have soothed Him, your ever changing beauties have 
enchanted His eyes. At every hour of the day and night He has watched you. 
He has seen your colors change from deep azure to milky blue, from ruffled 
grey, your ripples tipped with gold, to opal green, and always so pure, so 
crystalline that great Doctors of the Law declared you to be running water.” 
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In God’s original plan all material things were destined to sing 
His praises through man; they were all destined to form with man 
one harmonious canticle of love that would be a response to that 
eternal Versicle of Love which is the Word in the bosom of the 
Father. 

Original sin destroyed this plan. From then on man began to use 
material things, not uniquely and completely for the praise of God’s 
glory, but for his own selfish purposes. He began to twist them from 
their original purpose, and to turn them in upon himself. 

Material creation, to borrow the words of St. Paul, “was made 
subject to vanity . . . for we know that all creation groans and 
travails in pain until now” (Rom. 8:20, 22). Thwarted and frus- 
trated and deprived of its original purpose, material creation 
yearned, so to speak, to be set free from the bondage of man’s self- 
ishness by the redemptive act of Christ. 

The purpose of the redemption was to lift man up, not in a vac- 
uum, but in all his relations to the physical world. Does not the 
liturgy of Passiontide tell us that the earth and the stars and the 
ocean and the whole of material creation were bathed in the precious 
blood of Christ: “Terra, pontus, astra, mundus, quo lavantur flu- 
mine”? The redemption was in fact an elevation of the whole uni- 
verse and a restoration of God’s original design, so that material 
things can sing again — and now more beautifully than ever before 
— the canticle of His praise: mirabilius reformasti. 


RESTORATION THROUGH LITURGY 


The aim of the Christian life is to bring this restoration to fulfilment. 
This is in particular the specific aim of both Christian liturgy and 
Christian poverty. 

The liturgy does this in the first place by recognizing the natural 
sacramentality inherent in all material things, by seeing that God 
can speak to us and reveal His beauty to us and express His love 
for us through this cosmic language, and that we can worship God 
and express our love for Him in this same way. It takes possession 
of this natural sacramentality, and lifts it up to a sacramentality of 
a higher order — not merely the sacramentality of sacred art, but 
that essentially supernatural sacramentality in which material things 
become the efficacious instruments of Christ’s redemptive act, the 
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operative signs of His grace, the channels of His love and the 
epiphany of His presence. 

Bread and wine and oil and water, gold and silver and stone and 
wood, the pageantry of color, the harmony of sound, the odor of 
burnt incense — all these things unite with man’s voice, the gestures 
of his body, the wisdom of his mind and the charity of his heart to 
form a sublime canticle of love unto the praise of God’s glory. How 
well has not Romano Guardini defined the liturgy: “Creation re- 
deemed and at prayer.” 


POVERTY IS POSITIVE 


Christian poverty also aims at restoring the concert of praise in the 
universe. Its purpose is to free material things from the thwarting 
and frustrating of their original purpose brought about by man’s 
sin. It aims at liberating them from the bondage of man’s selfishness 
and at dedicating them completely to God’s glory. It strives to 
realize in some way the words of St. Paul: “Creation itself also will 
be delivered from its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the 
glory of the sons of God” (Rom. 8:21). 

Christian poverty does not despise material things. How could it 
presume to despise things which are a reflection of the loveliness of 
God’s face? It does not give them up because it considers them evil; 
on the contrary, it considers them so beautiful that it does not want 
to mar that beauty by any stain of selfishness; it wants to offer all 
things to God and to dedicate them completely to Him. 

Christian poverty, therefore, is not just a negative withdrawal 
from things; it is a positive consecration of them unto the praise of 
God’s glory. That is why the Christian who is seeking for the per- 
fection of poverty should have a great love for the ritual which has 
such an all-embracing love for material things and which is ever 
striving to consecrate them to God — fields and homes and automo- 
biles and ships and planes, in fact everything — so as to bring to 
fulfilment the redemptive act of Christ in which the whole universe 
was lifted up with man. 


RELIGIOUS POVERTY 


If all this is true of Christian poverty in general, it is true in an emi- 
nent degree of that special kind of poverty which is a public vow 
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of religion. The religious should never forget that his poverty comes 
under the same virtue as does the liturgy — the virtue of religion. 

This means that like the liturgy his poverty is in some sense an 
act of worship. It cannot be only a negative thing. Just as his vow 
of chastity is not merely a renunciation of the use of sex but a posi- 
tive consecration of the Christian body, so his vow of poverty is not 
just a rejection of material things, but a positive consecration of 
them to God’s glory. 

It is often remarked that there are a great many people in the 
world who are actually living a life of stricter poverty than that of a 
good many religious. To merely say that in most cases this stricter 
poverty is a matter of necessity rather than of virtue is not an ade- 
quate answer ; for, after all, there are notable examples of voluntary 
poverty in the world. The significant point, in our present perspec- 
tive, is to see that even though this voluntary poverty may be more 
perfect from the point of view of the degree of deprivation, and, 
what is more important, from the point of view of the degree of 
charity, it still remains less perfect in the sense that it lacks that 
special consecration which only the public vow of religion can give. 

The vow of poverty should give to the religious a great love for 
the ritual and for the liturgy in general. It should make him see that 
his profession has made his whole life a kind of religious ceremony 
and that the material things which enter into the service of his life 
take on something of the character of things which enter into the 
service of divine cult. 

Is it not something like this that St. Benedict has in mind when he 
admonishes his monks to look upon the utensils they use and all 
the things around the monastery as though they were the sacred 
vessels of the altar? 


THE VIRTUE OF MAGNIFICENCE 


Christian poverty will never be seen in its proper proportions unless 
it is viewed in relation to the whole virtuous life, and especially in 
relation to those virtues which are most closely associated with it. 
Just as humility is saved from degenerating into something small 
and abject and slavish by the great virtue of magnanimity, so poverty 
is saved from degenerating into a skimpy, stingy, tight-fisted, pinch- 
penny sort of thing by the virtues of liberality and of magnificence. 
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The virtue of magnificence is of special interest here because it 
has a direct bearing on liturgy as well as on poverty. Like its com- 
panion virtue, magnanimity, it is a virtue that we hear very little 
about these days, yet one that is badly needed in our contemporary 
Christian life. 

It may be defined as that permanent disposition of the Christian 
soul which inclines it to make things on a grand and noble scale, 
according to the means at hand and the demands of the occasion. 
There must never be anything small or close or miserly about the 
Christian, even in his poverty. If he is putting on a dinner for a guest 
he will do it on as ample and generous a scale as the dignity of the 
person suggests and his own means allow. If he is preparing a wed- 
ding feast, he will try to give it as much splendor as possible. If he 
is constructing a building, he will try to make it a monument of 
dignity and nobility and beauty, according to its purpose. 

But the primary object of the virtue of magnificence is divine cult. 
Even pagans like Aristotle recognized that the most worthy object 
of the efforts of the magnificent man was the divine sacrifices,? and 
Christian theologians, with far greater reason and with an infinitely 
greater Sacrifice in mind, have insisted that it is particularly with 
regard to the liturgy that the Christian must be magnificent.* No- 
where is generous splendor more completely justified and more 
genuinely virtuous. 

Of course, even in its most magnificent forms the liturgy always 
preserves a spirit of poverty. Something of that chaste and chiseled 
economy characteristic of the classical collects runs through the 
liturgy everywhere. There is in it nothing of the spirit of the baroque, 
nothing superfluous or loose, nothing excessive or redundant. 


MAGNIFICENCE APPLIED 


If it is true that the Christian can exercise the virtue of magnificence 
nowhere more fully and more perfectly than in divine cult, it is also 
true, by the same token, that nowhere is it easier for him to sin by 
the vice of parsimony. The virtue of magnificence is opposed to all 
that is cheap and tinsel and fake and ersatz in the material things 
that enter into the liturgy. 


*Cf. Eth. Nic. IV, 2. 
* St. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-Il, 134, 2 ad 3. 
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It is opposed to all the tawdry statues that clutter up our worship 
and that have nothing to commend them except that they can be 
acquired without much trouble or much expense. It is opposed to all 
the clipping and trimming and shortcutting that rob liturgical rites 
of their grace and majesty and splendor. It is opposed to all that 
skimping which has given us such things as the fiddle-back chasubles 
and the bobtail surplices. 

It is opposed especially to that skimping which has tended to 
emasculate our sacramental signs: instead of clouds of incense 
symbolizing the ascent of our prayer and love and aspirations 
towards God, an almost invisible thread coming from an infinitesi- 
mal piece of charcoal upon which it is hardly possible to place a 
grain of incense; instead of a generous sprinkling of holy water 
symbolizing a spiritual cleansing and recalling the baptismal wash- 
ing, a few hardly perceptible drops ; instead of a piece of bread that 
looks and tastes like bread and that makes one think of nourish- 
ment, something that makes one think rather of paper. 

Asceticism without a full liturgical life can be dangerous. A spir- 
ituality concentrated on the sanctification of the will without the 
doctrinal and sacramental riches found in the liturgy can throw the 
Christian life out of perspective. If Christian poverty is viewed only 


in terms of asceticism, only in terms of denial and renunciation, it 
can easily develop into something that is not entirely free of all 
Manichaeism, something that reflects rather Satan’s despising of 
material things than the poverty of the Word of God — who loved 
the material worid so much that He drew it to Himself in the warm 
and intimate embrace of the hypostatic union. 

Bernard I. Mullahy, C.S.C. 


SEASONAL VERSICLES 


EITHER the ver- 
sicle of Passiontide nor that of Easter Week can be fully appreciated 
unless they are viewed side by side as a diptych. Let us quote them 
immediately: 
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Y. Eripe me, Domine, ab homine malo. 
RY. A viro iniquo eripe me. 
Deliver me, Lord, from evil men. 
From the violent preserve me. 


Easter: W. Haec dies quam fecit Dominus, 
RY. Exsultemus et laetemur in ea. 
This is the day which God made, 
For us to sing our joy. 


From the very outset the Church’s piety has joined these versicles 
in a single aspiration; for, as the mystery of the Resurrection pre- 
supposes the blessed Passion, so the latter demands the mystery 
of the Rising. 

How these two mysteries are inseparable can be seen very clearly 
in the earliest teaching of the faith. We are all familiar with the 
passage of St. Paul’s letter to the Corinthians wherein he recalls 
the original creed in these words: “I press upon your attention the 
Gospel which I preached to you, which, moreover, you accepted, in 
which also you stand. For the chief message I handed on to you, as 
it was handed on to me, was that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures; and that He was buried; and that He rose again 
on the third day according to the Scriptures.” 

This text is accepted as the practical basis of all apostolic teach- 
ing, the foundation from which all sound Christian piety arose. 
Indeed, it is the unique theme which sums up the whole New Testa- 
ment. 

It animates the life and tireless ministry of Paul, as it inspires the 
calm and sympathetic preaching of Peter; and it is of the consum- 
mation of these two mysteries of death and resurrection in the king- 
dom of immortality that John catches a glimpse in his prophetic 
vision. The innumerable army of martyrs, too, in the very shedding 
of their blood testify not to a failure but to a victory. Lastly, all 
Christian life, from the moment of baptism, what is it if not a 
progressive putting on of Christ’s death and rising? 

Traditional worship but crystallizes doctrinal history. The great 
annual fortnight is a magnificent drama in which, after a lengthy 
and intense preparation, the two mysteries are re-enacted in our 
midst. The facts of history are again recalled in their stern realism, 
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a rich array of symbols are marshalled up to make them more vivid, 
and all the resources of human psychology are put to work in order 
that we, in our time, may meet face to face a dying, and yet a rising, 
Christ. 

But this is not just a drama to look upon; it is a mystery to make 
our own: the mystery of death and of life in one single experience. 

Authentic Christian asceticism followed this dual emphasis close- 
ly, as can be seen from the prologue to the Rule of St. Benedict. I 
may be pardoned for quoting it at length: for St. Benedict is more 
a witness to the universal pattern of Catholic piety than an innovator 
in spiritual matters. His encouraging words to one about to enter 
the monastic life are a masterpiece of common sense, and yet they 
intimate the highest mysticism: 

We are about to establish a school for 
the service of the Lord; and we hope to impose in this institution nothing 
too arduous or too severe. But if, in a spirit of justice, some restraint is 
imposed for the correction of our vices and the preservation of holy 
charity, do not, under the influence of a passing fear, flee from the road 
of salvation whose entrance is through a narrow gate. Rather, progress 
in faith and in works; nay, hasten in the way of God’s commands with 
an open heart and with the unspeakable sweetness of divine love. Thus, 
never departing from the Lord’s guidance but persevering in the mon- 
astery in divine wisdom until death, may we have part in Christ’s passion 
through patience and deserve to share with Him in the glory of the 
Kingdom. 

In the mind of the great spiritual master, the two aspects 
of spiritual advance, recognized by writers of all times, are mortifica- 
tion and virtue, both motivated by charity. And this all-embracing 
charity is, as it were, our way of now participating in the blessed 
Passion of our Lord, and, at the same time, of rising with Him to 
immortality. But it is one and the same life. 

Christian piety as the early Church taught it, and as Catholic 
worship still practices it, is a paradox. We are to suffer and to glory 
in the same span of our life-experience: an experience which finds 
no replica in any other manifestations of life. Life, as we know it, is 
a process of growth and decay ; Christian life alone, according to the 
plan of redemption, juxtaposes at the same time the manifestation 
of death and of survival. 

Such a mystery would make no sense to us, especially to such as 
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accept only scientific data, unless it were justified by divine revela- 
tion. The latter illumines, even for the casual reader, every page of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. On the one hand we have 
historical events, miraculous theophanies, political institutions, 
prophecies, and even poetry; on the other, the figure of Him who 
went up to Jerusalem to die as the Son of the Father and to rise 
again as the immortal King; then there follow the meteoric course 
of His apostles, the birth of His Church, the diffusion of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Yet, from the fall of Adam to the crowning of the elect there is 
but one interwoven thread: life unto death, and death unto life. 

It remains the privilege of St. Paul to have given the fullest 
explanation of this stirring paradox, before which no one can remain 
indifferent. We can only sum up in simple terms that which, in every 
page of his dynamic letters, is presented with the intensity of a 
transcendent epic. 

The paradox, we know only too well, was caused by the initial 
disorder of sin. St. Augustine, in the 25th chapter of his Enchiridion, 
says well that God “placed man amid the happiness of the earthly 
paradise as in a shadow of life, from which he would ultimately 
ascend to loftier heights, provided that he would keep himself in 
justice.” This, alas, man did not do, but led the whole of mankind 
into the misery which is now a universal condition. The illustrious 
Doctor adds that “God preferred to build on evil a new justice, 
rather than to prevent the existence of evil.” He would, in time and 
in His own way, reform, restore, and rejuvenate the human soul. 

But once God decided upon the mystery of redemption, the 
paradox began; and of this paradox the human heart would be the 
center. 

It is from this vantage point that we must look at it, if we want 
to have a clear view. In you and in me can be detected a never- 
ending contradiction: on the one hand, a vitiated nature which has 
lost something vital and which incessantly betrays a disharmony in 
the use of its powers; on the other hand, the recuperation of that 
which seemed lost forever, the remaking of a harmonious balance, 
and the gradual rising towards happy immortality. 

We seem to be, and we are indeed, two manners of man in one 
being. The great Paul calls them the Old and the New man; and, 
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after him, Christian tradition speaks of the man of the flesh and the 
man of the spirit. The sacred liturgy, in order to explain and to help 
solve the crucial paradox, meets one of them at a time. 


I. BE MINDED AS WAS CHRIST JESUS: 
HE HUMBLED HIMSEF 


We quote again the main versicle, which is sung at Vespers: “Deliver 
me, Lord, from evil men; from the violent preserve me.” It will 
sound more forceful if we read it in conjunction with the versicles 
of the other hours of the office of this season. We select them at 
random: 
Deliver me from my foes, my God, 
lift me on high from pursuers. 


Save me out of the lion’s mouth, 
yea, from horned oxen save Thou me. 


Snatch not away my soul with sinners, 
nor my life with men of blood. 


The foregoing verses are from Psalms 21, 25, 58, and 139. The last 
one, however, is the main source which has inspired the others ; and, 
in the order of importance, Ps. 21 follows Ps. 139. 

We can hardly grasp the foreboding of all these verses unless we 
read the entire psalms from which they are taken. Psalm 139 is 
spoken by a soul who, assailed by unrelenting persecution, puts 
her trust for deliverance in God alone; while Ps. 21 is the un- 
ashamed effusion of a soul who, having reached the depths of afflic- 
tion, voices her hope of a glorious relief. 

We should not fail to remark that, according to the psalmist, man 
himself is the persecutor as well as the cause of affliction; and it is 
against man that he raises the loudest cry. It is the outburst of a 
soul revolting before an insuperable struggle, and a violent protest 
against an intolerable contradiction. 

We may rightly call it the Great Cry, because, since the Fall, it 
has been and still is the deepest surge arising from the heart of man. 
Pagan culture and modern sophistication as well have tried in turn 
to do away with it: the first by forgetting it amid distractions, the 
other by silencing it with a laugh. Yet it has ever come back to the 
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surface as the inexorable law of human existence ; and our own heart 
is the irrefutable witness of its authenticity. 

Whose cry is it? The cry of man against man: that is, the painful 
realization that man is his own worst enemy by reason of the contra- 
dictory trends of his unbalanced and inconsistent nature. 

That man is protesting against himself may not appear in a first 
reading of the quoted versicles. Most commentators have thought 
that such versicles and such psalms were the expression of imperfect * 
prayer arising from vengeful sentiments not in conformity with the 
New Testament. Such an explanation is unsatisfactory, however, 
because the liturgy has incorporated the texts into Christian prayer. 

Why should we not see in the enemies of the chosen people, both 
from within and from without, the portrayal of universal impiety, 
and the longing of an oppressed mankind for redemption? For 
political, racial or religious conflicts are but a violent picture of 
another conflict, silent and hidden, in the very soul of man. Ulti- 
mately, this latter is the strife whose insidious forms the versicles 
explore ; and to bring home the seriousness of the combat, they do 
not hesitate to borrow the most realistic images. 

That this is the true meaning of the psalm versicles becomes 
more evident when we meditate upon the Passion of the Lord. 

More than any man who preceded or followed Him, He made the 
great cry His own. Though the Gospels do not recall any instance of 
His using the words “Deliver me from my foes,” the mounting 
drama which ends on Calvary betrays, step by step, the feelings of 
His Sacred Heart. His last encounters in Jerusalem are but a con- 
tinuous self-defense in which the Good Shepherd, heretofore in 
quest of the sinner, is changed into a warrior rising against God’s 
avowed enemies. Then, prostrated on the ground of Gethsemani, 
He feverishly prays that He may escape the encroaching embrace of 
the traitor. And, when he hangs on the cross (so we are told by the 
Evangelist), He cries with a loud voice: “It is accomplished.” 

No such cry was ever uttered, neither before nor after Him. It is 
the divine translation of the “Deliver me.” Don’t we hear in these 
words the paradoxical declaration: “I am overcome, but I am victo- 
rious”? Such is the understanding suggested by the preface in 
Passion time, when we gratefully recall that “whence came death, 
thence also life rose again.” 
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Christ accepted the ancient cry as a challenge offered by the 
Father. He would bear the responsibility of sin, though free from 
its guilt. Far from being less crucial, the conflict became in Him the 
most acute among all men, because sin was irreconcilable with His 
personal sanctity. But, similar to us in all things, and laden with the 
struggle of all, He humbled Himself unto death and became the 
living Cry of all mankind. And when the cry is heard in heaven, 

' Christ wins for all the strength to win and the right to immortality. 

Speaking of Lent, the Church, interpreting an admonition of St. 
Paul, calls it the “opportune time.” More than at any other time of 
the year, we are given a “timely opportunity” to raise from our 
hearts a fervent cry for salvation. With the versicles, adequate texts 
are put at our disposal; and their heroic tone may help us to shout, 
at Easter, the cry of victory. A frequent praying, not only of the 
versicles themselves, but of the psalms from which they were ex- 
cerpted, will strengthen our piety. 

The intention is now clear. It is not, as we would sometimes 
prefer, to face hardship with a passive resignation; rather, it is to 
free ourselves from our own inner contradiction. We are entering 
a battle whose field is our soul; and we are out to win against our- 
selves. Furthermore, because our personal conflict is but a part of 
the universal combat, we. should share our cry with the whole 
Church. While we strive to regain the mastery of our own soul, let 
it be a humble but generous contribution to the glory which comes 
to God from the conversion of all our brethren. 

But even the united cry of all Christians has no audible echo 
unless it repeats the cry of Christ Himself. Only once in all history 
did the Father hear man’s cry, that is, at the hour when Jesus, 
obedient unto death, surrendered His soul to God. His cry is now 
ours; and the Father is particularly inclined to hear it in Passion 
time. 

We are at liberty to translate it in our own terms. And these 
terms, suggested in the prologue to the rule of St. Benedict, are a 
double echo of Christian tradition: obedience and patience. To be 
patient is to accept with equanimity the struggle against ourselves 
to which we are committed; to be obedient is to die to sin, that is, 
to overcome the constantly returning power of sin in our souls. Thus 

dies the Old Man in Christ Jesus. 
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THE LORD BROUGHT FORTH 
HIS PEOPLE WITH JOY 


II. 





With the Easter versicle, we suddenly pass from an anguished cry 
to unbridled exsultation: 


Haec dies quam fecit Dominus 
exsultemus et laetemur in ea. 


This is the day which God made 
for us to sing our joy. 


We are confronted by the awesome spectacle of the rising of the 
Day. Of what day is the versicle speaking? Without a doubt, of the 
morning of the Lord’s Resurrection, a day which had many a fore- 
runner, but after which there is not to be a morrow: for it is the 
day of days. 

This day began at the dawn of creation. When God, in the be- 
ginning of time, raised all being from nothingness, He looked upon 
creature and declared that it was good. The Scripture calls this a 
day ; and each successive stage of the work of creation will be called 
another day. When the divine handiwork is completed, there is a 
final day; on this day the Creator reposes, as it were, from His 
labor, and delights in the beauty of all that He has brought into 
existence. 

Behind this primitive description, there lies hidden the profound 
meaning which Holy Writ wanted to inculcate by comparing creation 
to the day. According to the primitive revelation, day means that 
sort of rhythm by which all things rise from God to the degree of 
being which their Maker planned in His divine wisdom. 

Thus the original idea of the day implies not only the creatures’ 
coming into being, but also that radiance by which all things created 
bespeak in a special manner the infinite beauty of Him who made 
them what they are. The extraordinary discoveries of natural 
sciences in recent years have largely contributed to the unveiling of 
many wonders of the Day which heretofore remained unsuspected. 
The radiance of God is brighter than it ever was, at least if we have 
eyes to see. 

And this radiance which we call “day” was meant for man. It is 
to him that it is revealed, in order that he might enjoy it, while he 
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partly controls and even reigns over the world which “God made.” 
We were born, originally, “to sing our joy.” Thus to sing the day 
was and still remains the foundation of our relationship to God: 
it is religion. And even when the day will have grown brighter with 
the marvels of redemption, the jubilation of the Alleluia will be the 
essence of the eternal Day. 

Presently, the important thing to keep in mind is that what Scrip- 
ture calls the “day” is nothing less than the silent and even uncon- 
scious expression of all created things rejoicing in their Maker. 

It is tragic that modern civilization should have gradually become 
indifferent to the joy of the Day. We pass amid the wonder of the 
world more like tourists than adorers. This may be one of the 
reasons which causes us more or less to regard the radiance of 
creation as a primitive and oriental poetry, while God intended to 
make it the firm foundation of religion. 

Long before the ratification of the Old Covenant, God visibly led 
the earliest generations to see His light and to rejoice in all things 
which, as it were, bore the footprint of His passing. When the Cove- 
nant is granted to the chosen people, the whole history of the latter 
is divinely planned in order that they may keep intact both the 
knowledge and the recognition of the Day. This is the basis of all 
piety in the Old Testament; and the psalms, in particular, are the 
finest expression of God’s radiance in the world, which is His, and 
of man’s joy, who discovers it. 

It would be futile to describe the obvious appropriateness of the 
psalms in chanting God’s day; it is not irrelevant, however, to re- 
mark that the main theme of this chanting is one of grateful praise, 
through which man rises unto God as the day itself rises again and 
again. 

The versicle of the week of Easter sums up most adequately the 
spirit of thanksgiving. We should see it within the context of Ps. 117 
from which it has been excerpted. 

It is generally agreed that this psalm was originally composed for 
the dedication of the second temple, and was later used for the 
feast of tabernacles. These two historical occasions provide a sure 
lead for the paschal meaning attached to the versicle by the Church. 
The whole psalm brings to life again an intense religious pageant 
whose verse “This day” is the culmination. Whether the people 
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enter the gates of the temple, or whether they pass in procession 
around the tents so filled with memories, they proclaim, uncon- 
sciously perhaps but providentially, the dawning of God’s day. 

While the psalm mentioned above expressed the deepest senti- 
ment of Jewish worship, the chosen people had learned, through an 
eventful experience, that the day had been overcast for a long time, 
and that a brighter light was looming on the horizon. They, as well 
as ourselves, raised to God the great and universal cry; and they 
hoped for the advent of the great Day. 

God Himself, by successive revelations and by a jealous guidance, 
had preserved among His people the light of the day. It was easy 
for them to compare the divine Radiance permeating their national 
life with the darkness surrounding them on all sides. In the plan of 
the Covenant, the perception of universal gloom was to arouse a 
firm hope and a fervent desire for the restoration of the day. It 
implied not only a return to that initial religion in which man was 
created, but an elevation to a new status, in which God’s radiance 
in human life was to reach hitherto unprecedented heights. 

The verse was the anticipated acclaim of another day, the day 
of the “Rising.” 

It came to pass on a quiet morning. At the darkest hour recorded 
in the world’s history, two days after the Son of God had uttered 
the anguished cry which shook the earth and the Day seemed to 
have vanished forever, Christ arose from the sepulchre and said to 
His Father: “I am risen, and I am with Thee.” 

It is on this silent miracle that the Christian faith is established; 
and, fully conscious that, if Christ did not rise, “we are the most 
miserable beings in creation,” apostolic teaching came back again 
and again to this fundamental truth. 

For the third time, the day was born; and God said “that it was 
good.” After man had darkened the horizon of Eden through his 
fault, the Promise projected a hopeful glow upon it. It is on the 
morning of the Resurrection that the Day dawned in its fulness, 
never again to be darkened. God’s radiance has taken hold of the 
body of Christ with the gift of immortality; and the grateful praise 
of man is changed into the canticle of the King. The Old Man is now 
superseded by the New. 

This is truly Easter, the dawn of the Day of days. Christians have 
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now progressed beyond the world of creation; they live in the 
mystery of redemption. The day inaugurated by Christ’s rising from 
the dead projects its light into souls; and it is in souls that its glow 
is visible. 

Souls are now rising, because Christ Himself rose from the tomb. 
Recall with what unrelenting emphasis the apostle Paul makes a 
decisive dilemma of the Resurrection (1 Cor. 15). In his own 
words, the latter necessarily implies our own resurrection. And 
contrariwise, “if the dead do not rise, neither has Christ risen.” This 
holds true not only of the final resurrection of the body, but pri- 
marily of the spiritual rising which we call Christian living. 

Perhaps the interpretation of the Resurrection of the Lord as the 
consummation of the day inaugurated in Paradise may seem to you 
somewhat arbitrary. Yet it is the lesson the Church herself teaches. 
Read the first stanza of the Matins hymn for Sunday (the day of 
Resurrection) : 


Primo dierum omnium 

Quo mundus extat conditus, 
Vel quo resurgens Conditor 
Nos, morte victa, liberat. 


Hail Day! whereon the One in Three 

First formed the earth by sure decree, 

The Day its Maker rose again, 

And vanquished death, and burst our chain. 


The original Latin loses some of its concise strength in any trans- 
lation. The meaning, however, is clear. The liturgy suggests that, 
according to the divine plan, Christ’s Resurrection and the dawn 
of the world are but moments in the full development of a single 
day, the day of God. 

One needs only to read other hymns of the Church’s morning 
hours, as well as some of the most eloquent pages of St. Augustine, 
to realize that this is the authentic tradition of piety. No small mat- 
ter, this; for it is through the risen Christ that God’s radiance 
reaches its apex and the grateful praise of man gains its final accent. 
In a single word, it is through Christ Jesus that God abides in us 
and that we abide in Him. It is “the day which God at last has made, 
for us to sing our joy.” 
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If we follow the mind of the Church farther, we will rededicate 
ourselves to a fuller celebration of the Sunday. Much has been writ- 
ten and much is being attempted to restore the sanctity of the 
Sunday which, by general consent, has become for many the bleak 
observance of a strict law. The law remains, because its object 
embodies the triumph or the failure of all Christianity. 

But the restoration desired by all will not come to pass unless we 
again enlighten the faithful about the meaning of the Lord’s day. We 
usually call it thus, and we are right. Then, let us make it a real Day, 
namely, the celebration, both communal and personal, of God’s 
rising in the soul. We have a long way to go in this direction; and 
further delay spells serious danger. 

We might find some practical help for this vital apostolate by 
rehabilitating the idea among Christians that Sunday is but the 
rhythmic celebration of what we like to call the mystery of the rising. 
By this we mean the divine possession of the Christian soul. 

It is in agreement with the thought of St. Paul to say that, though 
the consummation of our salvation is reserved for the final advent 
of the kingdom, we are already saved in Christ Jesus; for, as He 
lives, so do we live. In spite of the vicissitudes, even mortal, which 
may affect our spiritual life, we are as “newborn babes” and a 
“spiritual house” made of “living stones,” “acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” Incorporated into Him as we are, we are 
grafted “unto sanctification.” 

Thus, the life of the Christian is a prolonged Easter, that is, the 
uninterrupted broadening of the day of rising. Whoever lives such 
a glorious day finds in his heart but one exclamation: “This is the 
day which God made, for us to sing our joy.” 

Does not the versicle of the feast of Easter indicate that the main 
characteristic of Christian prayer is joy? It is easy to believe so if 
you join the Church in singing the most famous of her versicles. 
I say “in singing,” because, from the simple intonation that it usual- 
ly is, it has grown into a full responsory. And, if esthetic value may 
at times be a hint of spiritual intensity, then the much enlarged 
versicle repeated at every hour of the divine office urges us to be 
above all a joyful people. Speaking of joy: not even the greatest 
creations of the so-called classic period of music can surpass the 
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soaring power and the structural conciseness which make of the 
Gregorian “Haec dies” a supreme Alleluia. 

You may by now be wondering where this long comparative 
study of two contrasting versicles is leading? To a most practical 
conclusion, we trust. 

Following the suggestion of the Church herself, I thought that 
uniting the versicles of Passion and Easter time in a single medita- 
tion would bring home a spiritual solace much needed in our time. 
Does it not appear evident that the great cry of Christendom is not, 
and should not be, an expression of passive resignation in the face 
of trials? Of course, there is in our day a pressing need for penance 
and sacrifice; and, sooner or later, hardship overtakes us. There is 
for all, at some time or other, the failing of health, the occurrence 
of misunderstandings and reverses and, lastly, the loneliness in this 
world which makes union with God the more desirable. But the 
cry of the Church during Lent is a cry rallying all Christians to wage 
war primarily against themselves. 

There is felt today an unhealthy trend among Christian people, 
especially in higher spiritual circles, to accentuate the art of suffer- 
ing at the expense of the art of self-control. Alas, under the cover 
of atonement, it is possible almost to live a life devoid of virtue, and 
to turn the road to perfection into a stalling self-deception. 

“To sing our joy,” at all times, will prevent such a danger. Let us 
take what comes our way, and not advertise it with a sour self- 
righteousness ; but let us at no time cease to eradicate from ourselves 
the Old Man, so tenacious even after the resurrection of Christ. 

Positively, let all Christian life be animated by the joyous con- 
sciousness that we are living in the brightness of the Day, and that 
we are advancing towards the final radiance of God in the new 
Jerusalem. Such a conquering attitude is not possible without a 
song, the song of the Christian heart. I could not find a more ade- 
quate word for it than the one I have already quoted from St. 
Benedict in his prologue: “dilatato corde — with heart expanded.” 
The Christian heart may be, more often than not, a suffering heart ; 
but it must, at all times, remain staunchly open and joyous. 

Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


TO BE SINCERE 


HINKING of the motives which 
impel those of us who work in the liturgical apostolate to swim, in 
many ways, against the current of present-day practices in public 
worship, I have come to the conclusion that one of the most power- 
ful is a desire to be sincere. 

We want things to be real, and not sham. We want liturgical 
actions which have a purpose to be done in a way which will achieve 
that purpose ; we want liturgical words which have a meaning to be 
spoken (or sung)-in a manner which will convey that meaning to 
those to whom they are addressed; we want liturgical things which 
have a function to be such that they fulfill that function. 

Some examples: It is a liturgical action to put incense onto glow- 
ing charcoal in a thurible. Has this a purpose? Yes: to produce 
smoke which will symbolize to the beholders the ascent of our 
prayers to heaven. 

Yet constantly — at high Mass or at Benediction — there is held 
out to the priest a thurible containing a bit of charcoal about the 
size of a dime, having a slight glow at one edge. Gingerly one puts 
onto it a few fine grains of incense, lest it be totally extinguished (as 
it would be by a decent spoonful). Then one waves it towards the 
altar (or the Blessed Sacrament) as may be prescribed, reflecting 
the while that “this is just sham. It fulfills the rubic indeed; but the 
amount of smoke, though visible to me because I am but a foot away 
from it, is less than that of a lighted cigarette held in the hand; it 
cannot possibly be a symbol to the people in the body of the church.” 
No! the thurible ought to have within it a goodly glow capable of 
surviving burial by three good spoonfuls of incense and turning 
them into billowing and truly symbolic clouds. 

There are liturgical words in the Mass beginning, for example, 
“Lectio Epistolae beati Pauli Apostoli ad Corinthios.” Have they 
any meaning? Yes: they and the passage which follows contain in- 
struction for God’s holy people at their worship. 

Then surely this instruction should be imparted to the people in 
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such a way that they hear it and understand it. It is a mere sham to 
read those words at a terrific speed in a tone of voice which the 
people cannot hear (as is often done) and in a language which they 
cannot understand; moreover, to do it with one’s back to them. 

Intrinsically such behavior is nonsense. All we can do about it at 
present is to read the words meaningfully and loud enough for the 
people to hear (which is according to Rubric XVI) ; but even if our 
congregation happens to consist of priests or seminarians who un- 
derstand Latin, the performance is still rather peculiar in that we 
have to turn our backs on our audience. If the congregation is of 
ordinary laity, it is more than peculiar — it is inane; for they cannot 
understand a word we say in our “instructional” reading. 

If anyone replies, “That doesn’t matter; they can read the trans- 
lation in their missals,” my rejoinder is, “Then to'‘what purpose do I 
have to read it aloud in Latin? They could read their missals with 
more concentration if I were silent.” 

This, perhaps, is the “pettest” of all my pet peeves, for it happens 
daily. It seems so futile, so unreal, such a sham. Fulfilling rubrics for 
rubrics’ sake. Js this supposed to be an instructional reading or is 
it not? 

Another one concerns the current practice with regard to the 
Gloria, Credo and Sanctus at high Mass. The history of all these 
shows that they are expressions of praise, or of belief of the whole 
worshipping community headed by its priest. Just as the singing of 
“God Save the Queen” at a regimental dinner is the expression of 
loyalty of the whole dining assembly. 

Imagine such a dinner at which, after the Loyal Toast of “The 
Queen! God bless her!” the presiding Colonel, in the absence of a 
piano, himself starts to sing “God save our gracious Queen,” being 
joined at that point by all the rest. What does the Colonel do? He 
goes on singing with all the rest — right to the end. He does not 
terminate his singing after the first five words, and proceed to say 
(unheard by anybody else), “Long live our noble Queen, God save 
our Queen. Send her victorious, happy and glorious, long to reign 
over us, God save our Queen,” — and then sit down (the only one 
sitting down) till the rest have finished singing. 

Yet at high Mass, when the entire worshipping community is to 
manifest its faith, what happens? The President of this community, 
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the priest, sings just four words:“Credo in unum Deum.” The rest 
all take it up and sing (standing) to the end. But the President mani- 
festly dissociates himself from this united song. He stops singing, 
and says, “Patrem omnipotentem,” etc., and then goes and sits down 
(the only one sitting down) till all the rest have finished. 

Whenever I have to do that, I feel as foolish, as conspicuous, as 
ill-mannered, as out-of-place, as would a colonel at a regimental 
dinner who, alone amongst his officers and men, stopped singing the 
loyal song which he had started, and ostentatiously sat down till it 
was all over. 

At the Sanctus it is even worse. The Colonel of my fancied regi- 
mental dinner at least does nothing else after saying the rest of the 
words of the song. He does not begin, during the singing, to make a 
perfectly inaudible speech to Her Majesty. But the priest, having 
said his Sanctus (which, after all, is but the chorus of the song he 
started at Vere dignum et justum est), is expected, during the sing- 
ing, to get on with an audible speech to God, in the Te igitur. The 
situation is fantastic. 

Even as things are, everybody would recognize it as an abuse if 
the priest, after intoning the Gloria, not only said the rest of that, 
but went on with the collect, epistle and gradual while the people 
were finishing off their Gloria chorus. At least he waits till they have 
done before getting on with things. But not so at the Sanctus. There 
he is expected to get on with things; he has to get through the Te 
igitur, Memento, Communicantes . . . the more the merrier so 
long as he does not reach Qui pridie before the singing stops. (Even 
when it does stop, it is not finished. It goes on later, while the priest 
has to get on with Unde et memores, etc.) 

Why is it that the unseemliness of this is not recognized as clearly 
as would be the unseemliness of getting on with the collect and 
epistle during the Gloria? Only because this latter disorder is not 
provided for by rubrics, whereas the former is. 

But the fact that rubrics cover it up does not make it cease to be a 
disorder. It does not make it intrinsically sensible. For it still takes 
the sense out of the words “una voce dicentes” and makes the 
Sanctus (considered as a chorus, which it is by nature) a mere 
ritualistic sham. The very chorus-leader has contracted out. Only at 
dialogue Mass does the phrase “una voce dicentes” come true. 
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There are two lesser instances of the same sort of thing which 
also are pet peeves of mine. They are not prescribed by rubrics, and 
so are absolutely unnecessary — which makes them even more an- 
noying when they happen (as they often do). I mean the responses 
to the Pater noster and Pax Domini. 

Not long ago I was celebrant at a high Mass, and having sung 
“et ne nos inducas in tentationem” was peeved by the fact that the 
master of ceremonies at my side immediately said, “Sed libera nos a 
malo.” The implication seems to be this: “If you wait till the people 
have sung the response before you go on, you will have to wait about 
five seconds. By emitting these words in half a second I enable you 
to go on at once. You will thus save four and a half seconds during 
which, if you get a move on, you can reach the end of the embolism 
while they sing. Thus you will be able to chirp in with your Pax 
Domini the moment they have sung the word ‘malo.’ So get mov- 
ing!” An implication which annoys me intensely. 

Yet if this is not the reason why the M.C. says, “Sed libera nos a 
malo” at the end of my song, what is the reason? He cannot surely 
be thinking that his is the reply which matters, while that of the 
people doesn’t count? Why can’t he sing the words like everybody 
else? It is, however, the usual practice here in England for the M.C. 
to say them. Yet I have never heard of any rubric ordering this. I 
could wish rather that there was one to forbid it. 

As for sham liturgical things: I can hardly do better than call to 
mind a few points made in a witty but rather “naughty” article by 
Pére Roguet in Maison Dieu some while ago. 

In many French churches the altar is a sham, being but a large 
hollow box. (Of course it is permitted by the rubrics because it has 
an altar-stone.) This “altar” is made of imitation marble (painted 
wood ) ; it has the rubrically prescribed six candlesticks ornamented 
with imitation jewels (glass) ; its gradines support pots of imitation 
flowers, and also clusters of imitation candles (electric). Naturally 
the two wax candles prescribed by the rubrics are there, but their 
appearance is a sham; for they are encased in white metal tubes 
containing springs to push up the candle-stumps as they burn. The 
altar cloth is fringed with imitation lace. Overhead burns a sham 
sanctuary lamp (electric). Behind is a reredos of synthetic stone dis- 
playing statues of imitation wood (plaster). 
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There approaches a priest (genuine!) clad in what is called an 
alb (white garment) but of which the bottom half is missing. It has 
been replaced by thin lace showing the cassock (black garment) 
underneath. He wears a cut-away “fiddle-back” chasuble which, 
considered as a vestment (clothing) is but a pretence since it covers 
so little of his person. This “chasuble” is made of imitation black 
silk, ornamented with imitation silver orphreys. 

Thus clad the priest makes all the prescribed motions and sounds 
for the ex opere operato enactment of what is in fact a communal 
sacrifice, but which to the eye and ear of anyone present gives the 
impression of a private and almost secret individual devotion. 

After this the priest comes down to a sham coffin (catafalque) 
covered with a pall of sham velvet (wool and cotton) and waves 
over it a sprinkler made of imitation silver. He is, however, only 
pretending to sprinkle since French morticians object to their prop- 
erty being stained with the salt if holy water be actually used. 

Meanwhile there may well be other clergy present. They pretend 
to assist at the Mass and to pray for the dead person for whom it was 
offered. But in fact they pass the time reading silently and individu- 
ally that which is in itself a communal and choral office. The purpose 
of this office is (amongst others) to sanctify specific hours of the 
day. But though it is only nine o’clock in the morning some are 
reading their Vespers (evening prayer) because they happen to have 
got that far. 

Pére Roguet concludes: “It is enough to crush a person, this 
accumulation of sham and ersatz, of counterfeit and truncated sym- 
bolism.” 

There is a good story surviving from World War I. An English 
officer who was secretary of his mess was not very fluent in French. 
But in the village store he managed to make Madame understand 
that he needed large quantities of bacon, eggs, butter, marmalade, 
etc., etc.; and by way of explanation added, “It’s pour la messe.” 
Whereupon Madame raised outraged eyes and hands towards 
heaven. “Mon Dieu!” she said, “Quelle religion!” One feels that 
there are other situations wherein her remark would not be out of 
place. 

C.W.H. 
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BAPTIZED INTO CHRIST 0 

MONG the changes ti 

wisely introduced by the Holy See in the restored Easter Vigil 0 

there is one feature especially for which we cannot be too grateful. I s 
mean the passage in the celebrant’s address by which he prepares the ~ 
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faithful for the renewal of their baptismal vows: : 

My dear Brethren. As | 
the Apostle teaches us, we have all by baptism been buried with Christ into ; E 
death. As Christ, then, has risen from the dead, so we too must walk now in p 
newness of life. For we know that our old self has been crucified with Christ, 5 
that we may no longer be slaves to sin. Let us remember always that we have 
died to sin, but are to live for God, in Christ Jesus our Lord. 






























The reason why || ¥ 

priests and laity, teachers and students, ought to be grateful for this one | 7 v 
paragraph is simply that here we have for the first time, if not in the 4 7 
baptism rite itself, yet in connection with it, a direct reference to Romans ie ( 
6:2-12, in which St. Paul explains the full meaning of baptism. mM 
In our present baptismal rite as found in the Roman Ritual one looks e 
in vain for any reference to his words. Is it not surprising that the tl 
Mother-Church of Rome, in compiling her rites for the blessing of the : 
font as well as for baptism itself, has never made any use of St. Paul’s f 
classic texts on this sacrament? Whatever the reasons may have been for r 
this strange omission, a certain redress is now made to St. Paul, since 
his very words have been inserted in the new rite for the renewal of 
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baptismal vows. s 
It is needless to point out that, year after year, the renewal of the , S 
promises of baptism will be an important part of our intimate and P 
personal sharing in the Easter Vigil. But this will require that each one , 
of us becomes familiar with the teachings on baptism peculiar to St. Paul. : q 
Si 


The sisters, brothers and priests who teach in our schools, and all who 
conduct study clubs and sodalities, could do a great deal to increase this 
knowledge. And they should be spurred on by the thought that nothing 
else shows us more clearly the sublime dignity of our new Christian 
existence as well as the necessity of Christian mortification than this | 
classic teaching of St. Paul on the meaning of baptism. 

All the teacher needs is a new simple translation — his own — of the 
following passages: Rom. 6:2-12; Col. 3:1-4; and Eph. 2:6. Since these | 
passages are intended for children, they must be made easy to understand. | 
For instance, instead of saying “in our baptism,” it would be better to say 
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“when we are baptized,” etc. Other items needed are good pictures of 
Christ’s baptism in the Jordan, of the crucifixion, of the resurrection and 
of the ascension. And finally, a blackboard. 

Our special Pauline explanation should be given after, and in connec- 
tion with, the regular explanation of baptism as it is provided in the 
official instruction books. The reason is that a child should already have 
some definite knowledge of the sacrament and its effects. 

Outlined in a few points, herewith, is (in our opinion) a practical 
method of explanation. 

1) The teacher describes Christ’s baptism. He tells how St. John the 
Baptist used to immerge into the water of the Jordan river all those 
publicans and soldiers and others who had come to be baptized by him. 
Standing before the class, the teacher continues as follows: 

“Now look at me. If I were St. John, standing in the Jordan river, the 
water would reach up to here on my body. Now comes somebody who 
wants to be baptized.” (A child is called up to stand at the teacher’s side. ) 
“Now this man too stands in the water, and now he will be baptized.” 
(The teacher takes the child’s right hand, puts his own hand on the 
child’s shoulder and “immerges” the child. Thus all the children will 
easily see how a man to be baptized is really covered by the water! Then 
the child “rises from the water” and is sent back to his place.) 

“That is exactly what St. John the Baptist did when he baptized Jesus. 
Here on the picture you see Jesus standing in the water of the Jordan 
river,” etc. etc. 

2) “Since Jesus was baptized in this way, Christians too were baptized 
in the same manner in the first days of the Church. In those days, many 
grown-ups who had been heathens all their life wanted to be baptized. 
So the priest would go with them to a river or to a lake. But in some 
places there was no river or lake nearby; so they had to build a special 
‘chapel’ for the baptism services. Into the floor of this chapel a large 
quadrangle sunken basin was built: three steps led down into it on one 
side, and three steps led up from it on the side opposite.” (This should 
be sketched on the blackboard.) 

“As often as somebody was to be baptized, the basin had to be filled 
with water. This was blessed by the priest and then the person to be 
baptized went down the steps into the water. When he stood in the basin, 
the water came up to his chest. The priest took the candidate’s right hand 
and immerged him three times, while saying the proper formula for 
baptism. You realize that the person in the basin was three times covered 
entirely for a moment with water. Then he arose and came out of the 
water on the other side of the basin. 
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“Even today, in some places, persons, especially grown people, are 
baptized in this way. This ‘baptism by immersion’ shows us clearly a 
very special sense and meaning of baptism, the first and most necessary 
sacrament. And now you must listen very well; because, when you were 
baptized, even though it was done somewhat differently, your baptism 
too had this special meaning. But first we have to read some texts from 
the holy Bible.” 

3) Read Romans 6:2-12. 

4) Explanation of the text. The teacher proceeds from v. 4: “When 
we were baptized, we were buried with Christ, because we had also died 
with Him”: 

“St. Paul teaches us that this basin, this hollow place in the earth, is 
a grave. You have all seen your parish cemetery, with its many tombs or 
graves. Has somebody ever seen an open grave? Such an open grave, 
too, is a hollow place in the earth. Well, in the cemetery the corpses of 
the dead are buried in the earth, while here, in baptism, a man is buried 
in the ‘water-grave,’ for he is entirely covered with water. Remember 
that St. Paul says: ‘We were buried with Christ.’ Now Jesus Christ was 
buried after He had died upon the cross. Only a dead man is buried. 
Thus the same Apostle teaches us that baptism, in a way, is also a death; 
because he says: ‘We have died with Christ.’ 

“You too died with Christ when you were baptized. This must be well 
understood. When St. Paul wrote his letter he thought especially of 
grown-up people who, sometimes after a long sinful life, wanted to be 
baptized. Those people had, for a long time, carried within themselves 
‘an old sinner.’ And this ‘old sinner’ died in the water! 

“You were baptized when you were babies; you had only ‘original sin.’ 
Yet you too must have carried within yourselves a ‘sinner,’ because when 
a grown-up child starts to commit all kinds of sin, the ‘old sinner’ returns 
and tries to stay within such a child! This old sinner is sometimes called 
a man’s ‘old self.’ 

“In verse 6, St. Paul says: “We are sure that our old self was crucified 
with Christ.’ That should be clear: if we have died with Christ, then we 
must have been crucified with Him also. 

“Now if you look closely at this picture of Jesus’ crucifixion, you will 
see that He was crucified with three nails. We too, when we died with 
Christ, were crucified with three nails. 

“When you were baptized your godfathers and godmothers had to 
promise that you later would always renounce satan, and his works, and 
his pomps. Sin and all occasions of sin are called satan’s works and his 
pomps. 
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“When the priest asked: ‘Do you renounce satan?’ your godfather or 
godmother answered for you: ‘I do renounce him.’ This was the nail for 
your left hand. Then the priest continued and asked: ‘Do you renounce 
sin?’ And when your sponsors again answered: ‘I do renounce,’ your right 
hand too was nailed on the cross. And in order that your feet may never 
lead you to any dangerous spot or to any occasion of sin, they too had to 
be crucified. Therefore, when the priest asked: ‘Do you renounce all 
occasion of sin?’ your sponsors answered for the third time: ‘I do 
renounce’.” 

(Read vv. 4 and 5.) “I told you that the baptized man, when his ‘old 
self’ had died in the water, would rise and come out of the ‘water-grave.’ 
This is, as St. Paul teaches us, a real resurrection and the beginning of 
a new life: a baptized man, a baptized child, has risen with Christ. This 
‘new life’ must be entirely dedicated to God. This Christian life, though 
you are still on earth, must be truly a heavenly life, because St. Paul 
teaches us another important thing also.” (Read Eph. 2:6, and Col. 
3:1-4.) 

For the sake of methodical procedure, we had to start with our 
mystical burial with Christ. Therefore the teacher should again read 
the whole text of St. Paul, and then show in the logical order how a 
baptized man was crucified with Christ, in what sense he died, that he 
was buried in a mystical grave from which he has risen with Christ, and, 
finally, that he must now live for God in a new and heavenly life. 

This article was written in order to help make the yearly renewal of 
our baptismal vows as intelligible and fruitful as possible. This would 
imply, especially, that year after year, by a true repentance and a firm 
resolution we drive in again the three nails of the threefold “I renounce.” 
Is it not true that these nails too easily give way, that we perhaps help 
them come loose? Joseph Schmerbach, O.S.B. 


HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


N AN effort to follow our Holy 
Father’s wishes as set forth in Mediator Dei on teaching the Mass, we 
have tried, through talks and films, but chiefly by means of dramatiza- 
tions, to make the Mass more meaningful and personal to our high 
school students. 
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Over a period of two years we have presented skits explaining the 
meaning of sacrifice at Mass, the offertory, Communion, and Mass in 
general. Through this medium we have succeeded, in a small way, in 
making our students aware of the part they should play in the great 
drama of the Mass. Active participation was stressed throughout. 

In 1951 we made use of our weekly release time period (we teach 
in public schools) in the following manner. From October through 
January we held a series of orientation lectures on the fundamental | 
notions of the Mass. We explained: the real meaning of sacrifice with 
examples from the Old Testament and the sacrifice of the Mass; how the 
Mass is a giving and a getting; the priesthood of the laity; our share in 
the sacrifice of the Mass as members of the Mystical Body; active 
participation at Mass with emphasis on the offertory and Communion; 
use of the daily missal. During Advent we introduced the Advent wreath. 

Four periods were used for testing and summarizing. 

A filmstrip entitled “The Mass Understood” part I, published by the 
Catechetical Guild, was shown accompanied by the tape recording of 
Msgr. Hellriegel’s Demonstration of the Mass as found in the Proceed- 
ings of the 1949 Liturgical Week. The following week two short skits were 
given. One, “Gift Giving at Mass,” stressed the real meaning of sacrifice; 
the other “Unfinished Business,” emphasized the importance of receiving 
Communion at every Mass. 

On January 25, 1952, our two freshman classes outdid themselves 
by staging “Our Offertory,” a pageant-like dramatization depicting how 
a teen-ager may integrate the activities of the day with the Sunday or 
daily Mass through the offertory. Scenes of Old Testament sacrifices, 
school life, home life and social life were shown. The last scene was a 
choral recitation on the offertory. This program was planned primarily 
for the high school students. Their offerings, consequently, comprised 
such things as: studies, reading, report cards, home-work, skating, dates, 
etc. A repeat performance was requested for the public. For the latter 
appropriate “offerings” were added for the mothers and fathers. 

At the closing period each student was given a boklet entitled My 
Mass Memories. This booklet contained a bird’s eye view of all the 
material covered since October. A ceremony was also held before 
the Blessed Sacrament during which the student body read the contents 
of the booklet in the form of meditative reading. It made a lasting 
impression on many. 

Last year a few more release time periods were again devoted to the 
Mass. As a review of the previous year’s work a skit entitled “My Mass 
Memories,” based on the above mentioned booklet, was staged. The 
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school library was the center of an exhibit on material pertaining to the 
Mass and to the liturgy. The principal attraction was the background 
which showed “The Action of the Mass” (we speak to God; God speaks 
to us; we give to God; God gives to us) arranged in a colorful diagram 
by one of the sophomore classes. These pupils also displayed scrap- 
books on the Mass. 

On the 15th of January, 1953, the sophomores dramatized “From the 
Rising of the Sun,” a playlet on the Mass in six scenes. This program 
gave the audience a glimpse of the Mass as celebrated and appreciated 
by the early Christians and how a presentday teen-ager may live her 
Mass as well if she has an intelligent understanding of its real meaning. 

Results? As is usually the case we did not attain mass conversion, nor 
did we expect to. We feel, however, that many of our pupils now under- 
stand that the Mass is an “action,” an action in which they have a big 
part to play as baptized children of God; more and more assist at Mass 
during the week, some at daily Mass; the use of the daily missal is almost 
general; many try to live their Mass. 

There is, we are aware, a great deal more to do before the ideals of 
Mediator Dei are fully realized and everyone is converted to these 
seemingly new ideas. With the first seedlings now sown we pray that we 
will be able to help them grow a little each year so that some day, in the 
not too distant future, their influence will have been felt by the majority 
of the families in our town. 

Most of the material used is the production of one of the teachers. As 
there seems to be very little material available in this field of dramatiza- 
tion we were obliged to resort to our own imagination and initiative. One 
advantage is that we were able to give all our dramatizations situations 
which fit into our particular locality. 

For the sake of brevity let us mention but a few characteristics of our 
town: it is French, agricultural and isolated. In the process of preparing 
our various programs these and other characteristics were kept in mind. 
For example: it is natural for our students to express themselves in 
French; to obtain correct English during school hours is a perennial 
problem. When, through “Our Offertory” they offered their effort and 
good will to speak correct English at all times, it became a challenge for 
them to speak good English. With very few changes these could easily 
be adapted to any locality. 

There is a relatively good amount of material in the line of booklets, 
posters and filmstrips on the Mass and the liturgy, but very little, to our 
knowledge, in the field of dramatics. We would appreciate knowing 
about similar programs given elsewhere. Sister St. Eva, S.C.1.M. 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


N THE March, 1953, Worsuip Fa- 
ther Victor Donovan, C.P., suggested that the Passover Seder be 
observed for the evening meal of Maundy Thursday. It can be done 
— in convents, too! The satisfaction and spiritual stimulus which we 
received from our celebration last year prompts us to pass the good 
word on to others. 

Two books lent us by a Jewish friend (Haggadah of Passover, with 
introduction by Louis Finkelstein, Hebrew Publishing Co., and The 
Children’s Passover Haggadah, Shilo Publishing Co.) plus the advice 
of the neighborhood kosher delicatessen proprietor helped us plan our 
menu. The table settings were prepared in advance. In the center of each 
table stood a candle whose flame shed its light on cards each bearing 
the introductory chant measure of the “Ubi Caritas” and the words: 
“The love of Christ has gathered us together.” Beside the candle was the 
traditional Passover plate on which an egg, lamb bone, parsley, celery 
(herbs) and radishes were arranged in the Hebrew fashion. A bowl of 
spiced applesauce (charoses) and a plate of unleavened bread (matzah) 
were ready to be shared, and at each place a glass of grape juice (wine) 
was poured. A copy of the menu lay beside each plate, quoting first 
of all Exodus 12:8, and then listing the foods and their symbolic signifi- 
cance in terms of both the Old and New Testaments. 

Our refectory reading that evening, the Old Testament accounts of 
the Exodus and of the celebration of the Passover followed by Fr. Dono- 
van’s article, was chosen to explain the significance of the paschal meal 
in the light of the Last Supper and Redemption. After the meal, our 
minds filled with the meaning of all that we were doing, we went in 
silence to the repository of the Blessed Sacrament for an hour of adora- 
tion. As the chaplain was reading, from the Old Testament and from 
the Gospel, accounts of the events of this holy night, and as we were 
singing the Lamentations and the “Ubi Caritas,” this meaning of the 
fulfilment of the ancient Pasch in the New Dispensation was unfolded in 
us with fresh efficacy; we became newly aware of the divine plan, of 
the shadow and of the substance. 

Our Hebrew friends had been happy to help us and were, further- 
more, pleased by our interest in their Passover customs. Our community, 
“liturgists” and “non-liturgists” alike, felt the beauty and solemnity of 
the Holy Thursday mysteries. Candles, menus, supper, refectory read- 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
sHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Eb. 
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ing, silence, the Holy Hour — all these helped to re-create the atmos- 
phere of the Cenacle and gave us a better and more grateful under- 
standing of the fulfilment of the Passover of the Old Law in the eucha- 
ristic rites of the New. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. M. Eu- 
gene Boylan, O.S.C.O., of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea, Ireland, is the 
author of This Tremendous Lover, Difficulties in Mental Prayer, etc. — 
Rev. Bernard Mullahy, C.S.C., is the assistant provincial of the Holy 
Cross Congregation at Notre Dame, Ind. — Rev. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., 
former editor of Caecilia, directs the Fides Jubilans Press of liturgical 
music at St. Louis, Mo. — Rev. Joseph Schmerbach, O.S.B., is sta- 
tioned at the Tokyo, Japan, foundation of St. John’s Abbey. — Sister 
St. Eva, S.C.1.M., is a member of the Good Shepherd Convent, Van 
Buren, Maine. 


The February issue of The Furrow, the pastoral monthly edited by 
Dr. J. G. McGarry of Maynooth, carries notice of the first Irish litur- 
gical congress for priests, to be held April 6 and 7. Sponsored by the 
Benedictines of Glenstal Priory, near Limerick, it is being convened at 
the Priory, and will be under the patronage of the Archbishop of Cashel. 
The purpose of the congress “is to give an opportunity for discussing, 
in the setting of the full liturgical observance of the monastery, the 
problems of liturgical spirit and practice in Ireland today, especially in 
relation to the principles laid down in the encyclical Mediator Dei.” 

Dom Gregory Barry, in giving details of the proposed congress, 
writes: “We confidently hope that the ‘cutting common sense of the 
Irish,’ as Chesterton calls it somewhere, will guard us against any un- 
balanced attitude in our advocacy of our convictions. We hope to deal 
with essentials: to link up practice and prayer; to point out the intimate 
relation of the liturgy to those social questions which pre-occupy us all 
so much in these days. . . . We must recognize the fact that the Holy 
See has sponsored and encouraged a fuller liturgical practice than has 
been yet realized among us. Much has been done, in the line of chant 
especially, but the doctrinal teaching which underlies the papal pro- 
nouncements has not yet, perhaps, been fully acted upon. . . .” 

To one who views the situation from a distance, it would seem that 
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the ground for this congress has been prepared best of all by The Furrow 
itself and its Editor who, steadily and with a quiet reasonableness, have 
presented the basic ideals of the liturgical apostolate. Dr. Montague, 
present editor of the “liturgical questions and answers” section of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, and before him, Dr. Long, have likewise 
kept their clerical readers abreast of liturgical developments on the 
continent and have known how to separate the chaff without ignoring 
the wheat. (Compare, for instance, the different net result arrived at 
from much the same data by Dr. Montague back in 1948 in the Record, 
and by Fr. Kaiser in his recent articles appearing in the December and 
January numbers of the American Ecclesiastical Review.) In North 
Ireland, the liturgical observance of Our Lady of Benburb monastery, 
in Co. Tyrone, a Servite foundation from Our Lady of Sorrows Prov- 
ince, Chicago, has also exercised more than local influence; while the 
apostolate of Glenstal Priory, especially through its school, has been a 
fitting return of liturgical inspiration from the Belgian abbey of Mared- 
sous, from which Glenstal was founded, and to which Ireland had earlier 
contributed a famous son, Abbot Marmion. 

We wish God’s blessing on the congress — and hope to present a 
summary of its results in an early issue. 


All indications point to a vastly increased number of parishes that 
plan to celebrate the new Easter Vigil this year. The striking changes 
introduced into the rite by the Holy See, for the one purpose of facili- 
tating an understanding participation of the faithful in this central 
worship of the year, demand a corresponding pastoral effort to prepare 
the people. The serious illness of our Holy Father has made us realize 
as never before what a great Shepherd of his flock Pius XII has been 
during his pontificate. And he has declared that the Easter Vigil “is a 
thing of my heart. . . . I am sure that the Easter Vigil will be the 
foundation of a spiritual revival in the Church.” If the Vigil is cele- 
brated, it should be celebrated as well as at all possible; both gratitude 
to our Holy Father for his gift and a sense of loyal collaboration with 
him require as much, even apart from intrinsic liturgical reasons. The 
Vigil is new, and the active sharing in liturgical rites by the faithful will 
be new in most parishes. Preparation is imperative. 

Last month we mentioned source material, for sermons or for per- 
sonal reading. At the risk of repetition, we call attention again to the 
new volume by Dom Gaillard, Holy Week and Easter. We undertook 
to publish an American edition of it because we were convinced it is 
the most useful liturgical commentary on the subject in any language. 
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It offers solid inspiration as well as instruction, on a plane accessible to 
most. Moreover, it treats the Vigil organically, as the climax of the 
Week — and year. (Cf. ad in this issue.) 

We failed to mention the excellent ceremonial manual by Fr. Fred- 
erick McManus, with a preface by Bishop Wright, published by St. An- 
thony Guild Press: The Ceremonies of the Easter Vigil (144 pp., flexible 
cover, $1.25). It provides ample information about rubrical questions 
for both solemn and simple rites. 


In the context of “rubrics,” it is of curious interest to note that the 
rubrics for the new Vigil for the first time (to our knowledge) take 
official cognizance of the existence of what has long been taken for 
granted: non-ordained, or non clerical boy Mass-servers. Even the 
Memoriale Rituum, which gives directions for small churches, in its 
latest, 1950, edition still speaks only of “clerics” serving as ministers; 
when it was first promulgated, in 1725, there were still the tonsured 
persons, usually married, who were attached to the service of individual 
churches. (The persistence until relatively modern times of this institu- 
tion might be kept in mind in the current discussion of the advisability 
of married deacons to help priests, especially in diaspora or mission 
areas.) At all events, boy-servers seem to be a clear instance of a “grass- 
roots” development — which has in fact gotten the upper-hand too 
completely. The Vigil rubric referred to presupposes also the presence 
of adult servers; and the importance of the service would certainly be 
underscored in people’s minds if, e.g., the young men of the parish or 
the officers of some of the men’s societies would serve as ministers. 


The Gregorian Institute of America (2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, 
Ohio) under the busy direction of Dr. Clifford Bennett has added yet 
another medium to its already extensive musical apostolate. It now 
publishes The Gregorian Review, the English language edition of the 
well-known Revue Grégorienne, official bulletin of Solesmes and the 
Gregorian Institute of Paris. Issued six times a year, the subscription 
price is $4.50 a year, $8.00 for two years. Studies in chironomy of the 
propers for the principal feasts constitute a feature of the magazine, 
hand in hand, of course, with an analysis of the liturgical texts them- 
selves. There are also studies on accompaniment and polyphony, as 
well as news bulletins and musicological reports. With two other well- 
established music reviews already in the field, it took courage to launch 
a third; but the special merit of the new periodical is that it will make 
more readily available to English-speaking readers the expert guidance 
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of international, particularly French, musical liturgists. We welcome 
its aid in the liturgical renewal of America. 


How do you account for the liturgy’s neglect of our Blessed Lady 
during her month of May? — Rev. F.L. 

Perhaps the only direct answer possible is the fact that the practice 
of “dedicating” months to saints or to mysteries is of such very recent 
origin, whereas the liturgical seasons have had their themes more or less 
well developed since patristic times. May observances in honor of Mary, 
according to most historians, do not antedate the 19th century. And we 
know that the process of “dedicating” months is still in flux. 

In some obvious instances (March, June, July, October), popular 
piety exercised itself in expanding the liturgical feast; and occasionally 
it has gotten out of hand. Thus, e.g., if pious exercises in honor of St. 
Joseph during March have come to loom larger than lenten devotion, 
there is an evident unbalance; for the Church has of set purpose kept 
the lenten calendar as free as possible of saints’ feasts in order to stress 
the temporal cycle, and she has significantly postponed the more ex- 
tended and solemn celebration in honor of St. Joseph to a later date. 
Paragraphs 172-190 of Mediator Dei (NCWC edition) are the most 
clear statement we have, besides being the most authoritative, of the 
principles underlying this whole problem of relation of popular piety 
to the liturgy. 

The question of May as Mary’s month was explicitly answered by 
our Holy Father himself: “These devotions are an addition to the 
liturgical cult . . . and make us partakers in a salutary manner of the 
liturgical cult . . . and, as well, encourage us to meditate on the mys- 
teries of our Redemption and imitate the example of the saints” (M.D., 
nos. 182-183). May is first of all the season of Christ’s Resurrection and 
of His sending us His Spirit ; it is secondly the month of Mary. But Mary 
leads us to her divine Son. Celebrating her memory during May should 
therefore make us enter more profoundly into the mysteries of the 
Resurrection, and of Pentecost; and, obversely, Easter and Pentecost 
should enrich and instruct our devotion to our Lady. 

Christ’s rising from the dead has its first and fullest significance for 
Mary. The fact that, as most exegetes and theologians take for granted, 
He first appeared to her is but the historical counterpart of the theo- 
logical fact that His triumph ovei death has found its first and most 
perfect realization in Mary’s bodily resurrection and glorification. Hence 
we honor her during Eastertide specifically as “Queen of heaven,” as 
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reigning glorious and triumphant with Him who through the glory of 
the Resurrection entered into His heavenly Kingship. Mary’s great 
prerogative is the first corollary of the Easter mystery. 

Similarly, the historical fact is not merely that Mary was with the 
disciples when the Spirit descended upon the Upper Room; her presence 
as it were served to draw down His presence upon the infant Church. 
For she is His bride, she is the vas spirituale, the vessel of the Spirit. As 
the Spirit had overshadowed Mary to make her fruitful and to bear the 
Christ, so now He descends upon the Church to make her the fruitful 
mother of Christians. To quote a modern author: “Mary is the measure 
of the Spirit’s fecundity.” 

Catholic piety, approved by highest authority, has instinctively seized 
upon May to honor Mary; and the deepest reason for it is that Mary, 
like May, is brilliant with the light of the Resurrection and of Pentecost. 


The author of a recent major study on the eucharistic fast (Dr. Jan 
Piekoszewski, Le Jeiine eucharistique, Paris, 1952) concludes his re- 
search with the judgment that the new papal legislation has unfortun- 
ately not resulted in any increase of Communions on the part of the 
faithful. The following item has already appeared in the diocesan press; 
we print it here for the sake of the record. Evening Masses were offered 
for the first time on the First Friday of February in some twenty churches 
of the Cincinnati archdiocese, and generally drew larger crowds than 
any of the Masses in the morning. The majority of worshippers received 
holy Communion. Pastors reported, moreover, that this entailed no 
noticeable decrease in the number of those who attended and received 
holy Communion in the morning Masses. 


The discussion in European theological and liturgical writings about 
televising holy Mass is continuing to engender considerable heat and 
some light. Those opposed are most concerned on the score of rever- 
ence; nor can their arguments be lightly dismissed. It is not exactly a 
pleasant thought to imagine a pontifical Mass viewed by the habitués 
of the neighborhood bar. We shall try to summarize the discussion in 
one of the next issues. Of utmost importance in every case must be, not 
only the effort at technical perfection, but also a performance, in sanc- 
tuary and nave, that embodies the best traditions of Catholic sacrificial 
worship. The first Mass televised in England, in January, seems to have 
been unanimously well received because it did just that. It was cele- 
brated by Bishop Heenan in Leeds Cathedral. The packed church 
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played its part by chanting most of the ordinary heartily and well. 
“Letters to the editor,” the English equivalent of the Gallup poll, 
showed that this latter factor created a deep and favorable impression. 


We almost hesitate to mention this: but if any of our readers can 
afford it, we recommend a recent “luxury” item of quite unusual excel- 
lence: Byzantine Painting, a Skira volume, with historical and critical 
commentary by André Grabar, well known in scholarly circles as the 
author of Martyrium (studies on the cult of relics and on ancient 
Christian art). It is priced at $20.00; it contains, however, we hasten 
to add, no less than 106 color-plates, mostly of church mosaics in Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and Asia Minor, and all of them magnificent 
reproductions. Plates and texts combine to give a valuable insight into 
the spirit of Byzantine Christianity from the fifth century into the late 
middle ages. Actually, the Ravenna reproductions alone, which we have 
never seen even remotely matched in quality, are worth the cost of the 
volume. Our one regret is the omission of any pictures of the Monreale 
mosaics. The plates could be removed from the book and pasted on 
artboards, to furnish an exhibit for school use at a fraction of the price 
that such color illustrations would cost if bought individually. 


In our review of the most recent official Enchiridion Indulgentiarum 
(Worsuip, June, 1953, pp. 366f.), we called attention to the fact that 
the new edition contains a far greater number of indulgenced prayers 
excerpted from liturgical texts. The indulgences thus become incentives 
for us to assimilate more thoroughly by means of affective private prayer 
the treasures of the liturgy. (Readers need no reminding that the parallel 


role of the seasonal versicles and responses, used as ejaculatory prayers, | 


is being convincingly urged by Dom Ermin Vitry in his current series 
of articles.) Unfortunately, the Enchiridion does not in every instance 
clearly state the sources whence its prayers are drawn. Fr. F. X. Hecht, 
S.A.C., in Ephemerides Liturgicae (1953, fasc. IV, pp. 350-354) has 
accordingly undertaken to list all the liturgical texts to which indul- 
gences have now been attached. There are no fewer than 103 from the 
missal, 43 from the breviary, and 16 from the ritual. Fr. Hecht also 
points out that in most instances the liturgical prayers are more gener- 
ously indulgenced than others. This seems to mirror the desire of the 
Holy See, expressed in Mediator Dei, not only to effect a closer correla- 
tion between official and private worship, but also to propose the liturgy 
as the guide and model of personal piety. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


To the Editor: — I was going to start this letter by saying “I am only a 
layman,” but second thought makes me drop the “only.” To be a layman 
these days is to be a somebody! Last Easter’s Vigil brought that home 
to me as never before. It was, without a doubt, the most moving religious 
happening of my life, and others I talked to seemed to share my enthusi- 
asm. It gave me personally a sense of my vocation that was unfor- 
gettable. Perhaps because one of our priests saw to it by his sermons 
during Lent that we were prepared properly to understand and could 
really take part. Every burning candle in church (and in our home) 
has been an inspiration ever since — and above all a challenge: “You 
are the light of the world.” The only regret I have is that all this hap- 
pened so late in my life (I am over 60). These truths are a normal part 
of our Catholic inheritance. Why couldn’t they have been made clear 
to us from the outset? They would have made a difference. . . . I, for 
one, am most grateful to our Holy Father for his gift, and my prayers 
for him are all the more heartfelt. . . . 

Just one more thing. Last month I attended weekday Mass a number 
of times in a church where the priest before Mass announced what Mass 
he was celebrating, and also the intention, and asked the congregation 
to join him. It helped a lot to encourage union with the celebrant. Can’t 
you plug such a practice in your magazine? .. . 

Chicago Ralph Matthews 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . » [have two persons in the parish saying the daily office (the whole 
office, from the English translation). They love it. However, I am at 
times embarrassed to discover they understand more than I. When will 
we have the vernacular? Rev. A. 


. . » Please discontinue my subscription. Your misguided efforts for 
the vernacular in the liturgy and your atrocious caricatures of the saints 
and the mysteries on your front page might well be published by a 
violent anti-Catholic and I find them intolerable. Mr. E. D. 


. . . Our pastor has decided to give at baptism a good-sized baptismal 
candle to the child, as a gift from the parish to its new member. A 
group of women of the parish have taken on the job of decorating these 
candles appropriately. We move, slowly, but we move. . . . 

Mrs. P. G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Edited with an Introduction 
by Anne Fremantle. The Viking Press, New York. 1953. Pp. 625. Cloth, $6.00. 


Here at long last we have within one volume, attractive in format, a 
competently-translated cross-section of the writings of men whose think- 
ing vitally affected the history of the first seven centuries of the Christian 
era, and laid the foundations for all subsequent Christian thought. It is 
a welcome aid in furthering among wider circles that “return to the 
sources” of which the liturgical movement is the most vital embodiment. 

Besides her excellent introduction, in which the editor cursorily 
sketches the history of the Church from the first to the seventh century, 
the anthology comprises six sections of prose, illustrating The Christian 
Ideal, The Martyrs, The Arguments, The Definitions, The Life of 
Prayer, Monks, and a seventh section of Poetry. The selections used 
to depict “the Christian ideal” are, as one would expect, rich in doc- 
trinal content, but not without the human interest angle, whether one 
listens to Tertullian fulminating about women’s dress or to St. Basil 
assuring the governor of Cappadocia that “nothing is like cabbage, not 
even Homer’s lotus, nor the celebrated ambrosia.” In the excerpts from 
the acts of the martyrs, pre-eminence is happily given to the story of 
Ss. Perpetua and Felicitas, an account with which few writings can 
compare either for simplicity or for inspiration. Passages on “prayer” 
read like (only more refreshingly) those of the best of our modern 
spiritual writers, and few modern prayers have the touching appeal of 
that of a peasant to St. Felix, composed by St. Paulinus of Nola. 

It is wholesome, too, to find the pagan’s point of view included, sum- 
marized in Tacitus’ terse words on that “execrable superstition,” and in 
other passages from the Younger Pliny, Trajan, Lucian, and Julian the 
Apostate. We hope that a second edition will find room for at least one 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s important mystagogical catecheses, and that 
original chapter divisions can be added, to facilitate reference. 

St. Paul’s Priory Sister Luanne, O.S.B. 


THE MISSAL ACCORDING TO THE CARMELITE RITE. Typis Poly- 
glottis Vaticanis. Distributed by the Carmelite Press, Chicago, and the Scapu- 
lar Press, New York. 1953. Pp. x1-1423-313. $5.00-$8.00, according to bind- 


ing. 

The Carmelite Order has long desired a daily missal for those who 
attend Mass according to the Carmelite rite. Reaction in Europe to the 
Carmelite Dutch missal, published in 1939, and to the German missal, 
1950, was so favorable that the English-speaking provinces determined 
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to edit a daily missal in our vernacular. This new Latin-English daily 
missal will be joyfully received by Carmelites of the First, Second and 
Third Orders and by members of Carmelite parishes. 

Moreover, students of the medieval liturgies can now easily refer to 
the many Mass texts proper to the Carmelite calendar. The need for 
conciseness prevented any detailed treatment of the Carmelite liturgy. 
But, with one or two exceptions, the entire contents of the Carmelite 
missal are now available to all. A few peculiarities, such as the washing 
of the altars on Maundy Thursday and the “procession of the dead” on 
the ternaries and All Souls’ Day, have been omitted. The uncertain 
status of the Easter Vigil in the Carmelite rite precluded any attempt at 
an order for the restored Vigil. 

The volume is attractively bound and very compact (only 1% inches 
thick). The translations, for the most part, are from The Missal in Latin 
and English (Burns Oates; Sheed & Ward). The entire ordinary of the 
Roman missal is given in an appendix. As an aid to solid piety, the 
prayers said by the priest before and after Mass have been selected as 
a Mass preparation and thanksgiving. 

There are a few printer’s errors. Those who have used other English 
missals may regret the absence of liturgical and biographical notes for 
the individual feasts. A few words of historical background to feasts 
proper to the Carmelite order, at least, might be an important addition 
in a second edition. But these are minor points. As a first attempt at a 
daily missal, the book is remarkably successful. The important thing 
was to give the riches of the Carmelite missal to the people. This has 
been done substantially and artistically. 

The editors, the English-speaking Carmelites of Rome, have done a 
service to the liturgical movement. The Carmelite Order has lived its 
liturgy for more than seven centuries, and the Order is now happy to 
share its liturgy with English-speaking Catholics. The purpose of the 
missal is well stated in the letter written by the Carmelite Prior General 
on this occasion: 

“, . . There is no better way of cultivating the spirit of an Order 
than by living its liturgy. The genuine spirit of an Order lives only in 
those who live its prayer-life. It is our fond hope that all who are one 
with us in Carmel will be one with us as we pray that through the 
channel of the liturgy of Carmel the spiritual fruits of the Order may 
be theirs in a greater abundance.” 

Whitefriars Hall Claver Smith, O.Carm. 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE PATERNOSTER SERIES: A Map of Prayer, R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.; 
The Path of Prayer, Vincent McNabb, O.P.; Contemplative Prayer, Pére de 
la Taille, S.J.; The One Thing Necessary, Rev. Bruno Scott James; Delight 
in the Lord, Father Daniel Considine, S.J.; Fifty Meditations on the Passion, 
by Archbishop Goodier, S.J.; What is Contemplation, Thomas Merton, 
O.C.S.0.; A Treatise on Interior Prayer, Dom Innocent Le Masson; Medita- 
tions on the Litany of the Sacred Heart, by Juliana of Norwich; “A More 
Excellent Way,”by Archbishop Goodier, S.J.; Treatise on the Religious Life, 
by Dom Innocent Le Masson. Burns and Oates. Available from Templegate 
Publishers, Springfield, Illinois. Pamphlets, 35 cents each. 

What a treat it will be to find these booklets in pamphlet racks! They 
are not best seller material but they will certainly fill the need of those 
who are hungry for more than the usual fare of simplified apologetics. 
The Paternoster Series is an attempt to save spiritual classics, old and 
new, from oblivion and to give them a wider circulation. Father Con- 
sidine’s Delight in the Lord, Fr. McNabb’s The Path of Prayer, and A 
Map of Prayer by Fr. Steuart will win new readers for these three who 
helped so many during their lifetime. Among the most instructive of 
these pamphlets are Thomas Merton’s What Is Contemplation, Father 
James’ The One Thing Necessary and Pére de la Taille’s Contemplative 
Prayer. And for sheer, heart-moving beauty there are the selections 
from Juliana of Norwich. 

Washington, D.C. Abigail Q. McCarthy 


A DOCTOR AT CALVARY. The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ as De- 
scribed by a Surgeon. By Pierre Barbet, M.D. Translated by The Earl of 
Wicklow. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1954. Pp. 178. Cloth, $3.00. 
Pre-publication notices of the book disposed this reviewer very much 
in its favor. He hoped to be able to recommend it warmly for reading 
during Passiontide. He does recommend it; but with some reservations. 
Prayerful meditation on the sufferings of our Lord is a necessary per- 
sonal complement to celebrating His passion and death in the liturgical 
Mysteries. Christian piety has sought, more especially in the last eight 
or nine centuries, to penetrate the veil of reticence drawn over the 
physical details of our Savior’s passion by the evangelists, as a means 
of increasing our grateful love. The present book, however, presents 
these details with such clinical emphasis and with such a profusion of 
technical medical terms that the result at times is distraction rather 
than edification. Moreover, must not the question be honestly faced 
whether a description of Jesus’ physical, bodily suffering purely as such 
can have the desired unique impact on modern minds who have become 
acquainted with the protracted refinements of torture associated with 
the names of Dachau and Belsen? Perhaps theological considerations 
and stress on the uniquely acute mental agony of the God-Man will 
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today be more effective of edification than the author seems to allow in 
his preface. 

Much of the book is an apologia for the authenticity of the Sacred 
Shroud of Turin. A theologian of some note, Fr. Paul Gaechter, S.J., 
writing in the Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie (1953, No. 2, pp. 
226ff.), reviews at length the most recent critical survey of the subject 
from the exegetical standpoint: Joseph Blinzler’s Das Turiner Grablin- 
nen und die Wissenschaft (which arrives at a negative conclusion). He 
points out that the question can be approached from three avenues: the 
historical, the exegetical, and the medical-scientific: “The last is of 
course incapable by itself of giving proof of authenticity, while the two 
former have, each in its own way, long ago furnished the proofs of 
unauthenticity.” Whatever the final outcome of this controversy, it 
would seem less than fair to suggest that the opponents are only a 
dwindling handful of self-willed die-hards, however subjectively weli 
intentioned. And until the exegetical arguments against the Shroud’s 
authenticity have been more successfully met, descriptive details of the 
passion derived from the evidence of the Shroud remain insofar an 
insecure basis for piety. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


WISDOM SHALL ENTER. By Rev. Leo J. Trese. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 
1954. Pp. 144. Cloth, $2.75. 


Father Trese’s excellent Many Are One gave a grateful lift to those 
who feel that our times demand the exposition of the positive meaning 
of the great truths of the faith. Now he comes to the aid of those who 
prefer the apologetic approach — or perhaps it would be more exact 
to say that he tries to combine the two attitudes, for he never leaves the 
reader without a new insight into the meaning of the ancient dogmas. 
Since his intent is apologetic, it necessarily includes refutation of errors. 
In this field, it seemed to this reviewer, he occasionally succumbed to the 
temptation to let sarcasm replace patient didactics — a method that is 
out of character in Father Trese and one that risks antagonizing the 
very ones whom he desires to win over. This criticism, however, does 
not prevent the book from being a most useful addition to the libraries 
of religion professors, instructors of converts, and Catholic laymen who 
are desirous of meeting objections to Catholicism with more than an 
apologetical “Well, that’s a mystery. . . .” Father Trese’s literary 
accomplishments of past books continues and refines itself. Few popular 
religious writers can equal him in turning a happy phrase. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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CHRISTIAN VIRGINITY. Compiled from the writings of Dom Rembert 
Sorg, O.S.B., and Rev. James Kleist, S.J., by Mignon V. McMenamy. Pio 
Decimo Press, St. Louis. 1953. Pp. 32. Paper, $1.00. 


The contents of this compilation are summarized in its chapter head- 
ings: Christian Virginity, Relation of Marriage, Requirements for Vir- 
ginity, Symbols of Virginity, and Fruits of Virginity. The preface for the 
consecration of virgins is added from the Roman Pontifical. The booklet 
gives briefly but excellently the ages-old ascetical and liturgical founda- 
tions of Christian virginity as taught by the Church. Read prayerfully, it 
will certainly help anyone in vows to a more profound understanding of 
the greatness of the religious calling — which the consecration intensifies. 
The consecration preface nobly and forcefully sums up the Christian 
tradition on the subject. 

In view of the renewed interest in this consecration, and especially of 
the recent concessions Rome has made in favor of the Benedictine 
Sisters in the U.S., this brochure needs supplementation in order to answer 
questions that will easily arise under American conditions. For such 
added information the pamphlet Ceremonial for the Consecration of 
Virgins (Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo.) or 
the article “The Consecration of Virgins” by Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
in the American Benedictine Review for summer, 1953, will serve 
reliably. 

A comparison between Christian Virginity (and the Church’s former 
requirements of solemn vows, bodily integrity, etc.) and the recent con- 
cessions by Rome makes of the present requirements an attenuation 
indeed — to such a degree that much ascetical and symbolical advantage 
is obviously lost. “Virginity is God’s special grace and all vainglory is 
excluded. If any one boast, let him boast in the Lord with all humility” 
(p. 26). May this booklet lead many to the beauty and humility and 
greatness of giving themselves totally to God in the virginal life. 

St. Benedict’s Convent Harold Fuchs, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE. By the Monks of Maredsous. Translated from the 
French by Gerda Blumenthal. With Preface by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor John 
M. T. Barton. Sands and Co., London. 1953. Pp. 92. Paper 3/6. 


In the field of popular Scripture study this group of Belgian monks 
and an English publisher have outdone (to my knowledge) anything 
achieved by the notoriously practical Americans, and all this in less than 
a hundred pages and for about fifty cents. It is the ideal handbook for 
anyone who wants to read the Bible without first plowing through reams 
of introductory material. 
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In three pages you have an excellent historical sketch of the Bible 
from Abraham to St. John’s death, with the most probable dates, and 
a table synchronizing sacred and profane history. A short section on the 
Bible in general follows and then the remainder of the volume consists 
of a paragraph or two or even several pages on each book with suggested 
readings. Two simple and helpful maps complete the work. The sections 
on the individual books succeed wonderfully well in giving essentials 
and in keeping the whole treatment connected by reference to God’s 
plan for man. Among so many admirable elements a few may be men- 
tioned: the short explanations, given in passing, of such terms and con- 
cepts as “covenant” and “prophet”; the mature and realistic appraisals 
of such characters as Samson; the outline of Hebrews. 

Scholars, for whom the book is not intended, could certainly quarrel 
with statements and dates given without qualification or explanation but 
for the fact that conciseness and simplicity are essential to a book of this 
type. To give such explanations would only double the size of the book 
and hardly help the ordinary reader. As it stands it is a fine and intelli- 
gible summary of Catholic Biblical scholarship. 

For the general reader I know of no book on or about the Bible which 
is more concise and still compendious. (For those who have time and 
energy for a more detailed but still popular and equally reliable work 
on the Bible there is the series produced by a group of English scholars 
in six small volumes, Scripture Textbooks for Catholic Schools, published 
in the United States by Newman and in Britain by Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Even priests with four years of Scripture study behind 
them find much in these texts written “for Catholic schools”.) 

St. Augustine’s Monastery Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
Nassau, Bahamas 


THE MAN JESUS. By Rev. George Bichlmair, S.J. Translated from the 
German by Mary Horgan. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. 
Pp. ix-161. Cloth, $2.50. 


CHRIST IN OUR TIME. By Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated from the 
French by Elizabeth Belloc. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. 
Pp. vii—-105. Cloth, $2.25. 


These two volumes complement one another. The one, by the German 
Jesuit, seeks to present a virile picture of the Savior for our prayerful 
consideration and imitation. “The Son of God took human nature as a 
man, and we see the beauty and riches of His human nature . . . only 
if we also take into account the typically masculine character of that 
nature” (Author’s Preface). Father Bichlmair’s task is therefore one of 
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counteracting, or rather correcting, the prevailing image of Christ that 
has been formed by the so-called Christian art of the past two centuries 
resulting in a “weak, effeminate, and sentimental caricature of the real 
Christ” (p. xii), and by the “feminine twist” that the Christ cult has 
received during that same time. Not that the author is anti-feminine or 
anti-Devotion to the Sacred Heart. “Let us not regret,” he says, “That 
devotion to Christ is so largely practiced by women. What is to be re- 
gretted is that men have had so little interest in it.” Not only men, but 
all of womankind, will be attracted to the truly human Christ whom 
Father Bichlmair depicts as he follows Him from Nazareth through his 
public life to the cross and the resurrection. 

If we need books like Father Bichlmair’s to provide correctives to 
Catholic piety, we need others like Father Plus’s to bring out the full 
riches of the whole Christ which is the Catholic Church. Plus, in this as 
in so many of his books, tries to tell Catholics what they are as members 
of Christ, divinized by the supernatural life, to the end that they will live 
and act in such a way as to bring others to those same riches. “Every 
one of the faithful should be positively haunted by the sight of our 
separated brethren wandering far from the unity of the Church in heresy 
and schism. And then the pagans!” (p. 100). 

All must admit that Father Plus has himself been haunted these many 
years by the work of redemption that still remains to be done by priests 
and faithful alike, and that he by his books has done his share to give 
excellent inspiration and reliable substance to the apostolate. Readers 
will not leave this book without being convinced that “the whole Christ 
is Jesus the Divine Head, and with Him all baptized souls. Once bap- 
tized, we are identified with our Savior and consecrated to be saviors of 
the world with Him” (p. 102). 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


BEDE JARRETT OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS. By Frs. Kenneth 
Wykeham-George, O.P., and Gervase Mathew, O.P. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. 168. Cloth, $3.25. 


To an American the name of Bede Jerrett has been that of a writer on | 


medieval social theory and on spiritual topics. His influence as the 
greatest preacher of his day in England necessarily was limited to those 
who were fortunate enough to have heard his voice, stilled in 1934. This 
biography, based largely on his letters, centers on his education, spiritual 
life, and administrative work as provincial of the Dominican Order in 
England. It reveals the sympathetic but utterly cedicated personality 
of a scholar who had to spend his best years on the problems of man- 
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agement. His reestablishment of the friars at Oxford, where he himself 
had been the first Dominican student since the time of Giordano Bruno, 
was a deliberate move to make Thomism a welcome part of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere. Founding of the periodical Blackfriars was a part 
of the enterprise. To reach the non-university public elsewhere, large 
priories in parishes were built up to provide personnel for public lec- 
tures and guidance of informal study groups. Father Bede’s own ap- 
proach to scholastic, administrative or parochial work was one of 
charity — the priest’s union with Christ nailed to the Cross, exemplified 
in the daily liturgy of the Mass, and a love of neighbor which took its 
depth from the priest’s being an alter Christus sacrificing himself for 
his brethren, like Christ. 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan 


DIFFICULTIES IN MARRIED LIFE. By Baron Frederick von Gagern, 
M.D. The Mercier Press, Cork, Ireland. 1953. Pp. 100. Paper, $1.25. 


This book is recommended for reading by lay people, priests and 
practicing physicians who meet individuals disturbed with “psychoso- 
matic maladjustment.” The author has carried out a philosophical ap- 
proach to his concept of a Christian marriage and with his experience as 
a neurologist and psychiatrist has suggested methods of escape from 
common pitfalls in the path of a successful and happy marriage. 

The first half of the book pertains to love and its forces and is written 
in the language of a “theorist,” whereas the second half of the book 
applies the various theories to practical problems. The physical relation- 
ship in marriage is treated in the proper spiritual framework and yet is 
not impractical. Confessors, marriage counsellors and physicians may 
all gain helpful hints in their efforts to salvage a few of the increasing 
number of unhappy or tottering marriages. 


Minneapolis, Minn. J.C. Mankey, M.D. 


CONFERENCE ae 
HE National Liturgical 


Conference has gratefully accepted the invitation of the Most Rev. 
Albert G. Meyer, archbishop of Milwaukee, to hold the 1954 Liturgical 
Week in his see city August 16-19. “The Liturgy and Mary” will be 
the theme of the Week. 
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The meeting is to consist of four full days, with Monday and Tuesday 
treating of the basic notions of the liturgical apostolate in popular form, 
while Wednesday and Thursday will be concerned with the place of 
our Blessed Mother in the liturgy. 

On Monday and Tuesday there will be demonstrations of holy Mass 
and baptism, with sectional meetings in the morning for priests, reli- 
gious, seminarians and the laity, in which the practical aspects of the 
liturgical apostolate will be emphasized. 

The papers on the place of our Lady in the liturgy to be given on 
Wednesday and Thursday are of special interest: Mary in the Old 
Testament; Mary Prototype of the Church; Mary Mother of the Mys- 
tical Body; Mary’s Place in the Liturgy; Historical Survey of the 
Liturgical Feasts of Mary; Mary in the Temporal Cycle, Christmas 
Season; Mary in the Temporal Cycle, Easter Season; Mary in Popular 
Devotions. 

The Masses will be celebrated with a rising gradation of solemnity in 
order to demonstrate the various forms of people’s participation. The 
Week will close with a solemn Mass on the evening of August 19. 


PRACTICAL AIDS TO BE FEATURED 


Speakers will be asked to indicate the literature and other materials of a 
practical nature. The exhibits, too, will have a special character. There 
are to be no separate exhibits by companies, but only a classified one, 
with all available materials grouped by subjects: e.g., the Mass, the 
individual sacraments, the Church year, etc., so that at a glance one 
may acquaint himself with what is available. It will be arranged to have 
sufficient help at the exhibit so that orders for materials may be placed 
and forwarded to the respective companies. 

It may well be that, as a result of such an exhibit, it will be possible 
to include in the Proceedings of the Week a rather exhaustive list of 
materials and where they may be obtained, along with a detailed bibliog- 
raphy. 

In order that these materials may be assembled, the Liturgical Con- 
ference herewith asks publishers, institutions and individuals to forward 
at once to the undersigned secretary descriptive literature about them. 
There will be no charge for exhibiting materials. It is hoped that this 
may develop into a permanent exhibit which will be enlarged and 
improved from year to year. 

Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius Wilmes 
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A Liturgical Commentary on 


Holy Week and Easter 


by JEAN GAILLARD, O.S.B. 























translated by Rev. William Busch 
With a Foreword by 
MOST REVEREND PETER W. BARTHOLOME, D.D. 
Bishop of St. Cloud 


Dom Gaillard, monk of Wizernes, presents an illuminating treatment of the 
Easter mystery from the threefold viewpoint of 1) a past redemptive act, 2) a 
present sacred reality, 3) a pledge of future full realization in heaven. 


Of special merit is his treatment of Scriptural texts in the light of patristic and 
liturgical tradition. Particular stress is laid upon the Easter Vigil service — our 
rising in Christ through the graces of holy baptism. 


Cloth $2.25 





Now available in Cloth Binding 
The Church’s 
YEAR OF GRACE 


Vol. 2 Septuagesima to Holy Saturday 


i GRACE Vol. 3 Easter to Pentecost 


By FR. PIUS PARSCH 

















A thorough, practical evaluation of the liturgy proper to this holy season. Each 
day’s liturgy is treated at length —its Holy Mass, its Saint, its Divine Office; 
each turn in spirit receives special attention, and many associated topics are con- 
sidered at the opportune moment. 


The style is primarily spiritual, making the riches of missal, breviary, ritual, 
and liturgical year a source of immediate interior growth and edification. 


Cloth $4.00 Paper $2.75 
LITURGICAL PRESS Collegeville, Minn. 
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Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: “‘Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us.” 


Wi@éeBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 








Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini, 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! . . . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available. 
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CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the 
United States are reflected, and critically examined, in the weekly 
issue of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you will find fresh in- 
sights and thought provoking opinions. 


Recent contributors include: 
Sean O’Faolain Gerald Vann 
George N. Shuster Jerome G. Kerwin 
Francois Mauriac Evelyn Waugh 
H. A. Reinhold Bishop John J. Wright 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen of 
Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives his 
views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present their 
able and honest appraisals of over 100 of the latest and most significant 


Special Introductory Offer: 17 Weeks for $2 


HE COMMONWEAL [One year subscription, $7] 
86 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues. 




















Important New Books 











Pius X, The Life Story of the Beatus 
By Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal 
The first complete and rigorously critical biography of the immortal Pontiff. It is based 
on authentic first-hand information and on the vast amount of documentation recorded 
clarigy and simplicity proper to is subject a oo PHP yf - FH 
clarity and roper bject, a book more absorbing than a romance, 
exact in tay mw A Independent 


—='The Irish $3.50 


—— Ancient Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus—— 
By Carthusian Monks of the XIV-XVII centuries 














The Seminary Rule 
By Thomas Dubay, S.M. 











Path to the Heights 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


and shows that 
all history and that should continually draw us on 
treated with the author’s usual lightness of touch and brightened 


$2.75 
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ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSIAL 


Vespers and Compline for Sundays and great F ; 
Newly restored Easter Vigil : 
Kyriale with rhythmical signs of monks of Solesmé 
English and Latin throughout 


Larger type and new arrangement 


Write for free descriptive folder 
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